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RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF 
THE CITY OF BOSTON, 


{The matter contained in the pamphlet bearing the above title, 
seemed, on reperusal, so important as to require the insertion of 
the whole. We have deviated, therefore, from our original inten- 
tion of presenting an abstract, as intimated in our last number, 
and have given the following rules and regulations in detail. 

The interesting age of the children who compose the primary 
schools; the encouraging success which has attended this impor- 
tant experiment in education; and the vast amount of public good 
which bids fair to result from it in the present and in future gen- 
erations—all contribute to give the subject of the following arti- 
cle a value which cannot but be felt by every parent, and, indeed, 
by every reflecting individual who takes an interest in the common 
welfare. | 

Rules and Regulations of the Primary Schools. 

Tue Committee appointed to provide instruction for children, be- 
tween the ages of four and seven years, shall be known by the name 
of the Primary School Committee; and shall consist of as many 
members, in addition to the regular officers, as there are schools 
belonging to the establishment. 

The whole Board. 

Rute 1. The officers of the Board shall consist of a Chairman, 
Secretary, and a Standing Committee; to be chosen annually by 
ballot, at the quarterly meeting in January. 

Rue 2, It shall be the duty of the chairman to preside at all 
meetings; to call to order as soon asa quorum shall have as- 
sembled; cause the journal of the preceding meeting to be read, and 
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then proceed to business. In his absence the secretary shall call to 
order, and a chairman pro tem. be chosen forthwith by the Board. 

Rute. 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep a faithful 
record of the proceedings of the Board, with the names of the 
members present at each meeting, which shall be read at any meet- 
ing when required. He shall timely notify the members of all 
meetings of the Board, and all sub-committees of their appointment 
and duty, by transmitting to their respective first named members, 
an attested copy of the vote by which they were appointed, includ- 
ing the names of. the members of each said sub-committee. He 
shall transmit copies of all-votes and resolutions of the Board, 
which may require to be communicated, agreeably to the intentions 
thereof; insert the names of candidates on the notifications to mem- 
bers; notify new members of their election by the Board; and per- 
form such other duties as by custom belong to the office of secre- 
tary. 

_ Ruts. 4. The Board shall meet on the third Tuesdays of Ja- 
nuary, April, July, and October; to devise measures for the gene- 
ral interests of the school; and special meetings may be called by 
the Chairman or standing committee, whenever deemed necessary. 
Sixteen members present shall form a quorum. 

Rute 5. Elections to supply vacancies at this Board, shall al- 
ways be by ballot, at a regular meeting; and nomination of candi- 
dates for the same, shall be made by the respective district com- 


mittees in which such vacancies may occur, at some previous 
meeting; or in the interval of any two meetings by notice to the 
secretary of the Board, who shall insert the name or names thus 
proposed, in his notifications for the meeting next thereafter en- 
suing, when election thereof may be duly made. 


Standing Committees. 


Rute 1. The Standing Committee shall consist of as many 
members as there are districts; whose duty it shall be, besides 
their attendance on the meetings of the Board, to meet on the se- 
cond Tuesdays of January, April, July, and October, (and oftener 
if called by their chairman and secretary,) to consider of every sub- 
ject relating to the primary schools; to receive the semi-annual 
reports of the district committees, and the instructer’s returns, and 
prepare abstracts of them; and report at every quarterly meeting 
the result of their proceedings,—recommending any improvements 
necessary to promote the general objects of the Board. 

Rue 2. It shall be the duty of the standing committee to visit 
and examine all the schools, semi-annually, viz.—in the months of 
March and September; assigning a district to each of their members 
in regular rotation, or otherwise, when expedient. 
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District Committees. 

Rute 1. The schools of this establishment shall be divided into 
a convenient number of districts, which shall be regularly number- 
ed; and each District Committee shall consist of as many members 
as there are schools in the district, who shall annually organise 
themselves by the choice of a chairman and secretary, and make re- 
port thereof to the standing committee without delay. 

Rute 2. The schools in each district shall bé regularly num- 
bered, and the committee of the district shall assign to each of its 
members the particular care of a school; but the general super- 
vision of the schools in each district, shall be the charge of the 
whole committee of the district, to whom shall belong the duty of 
locating the schools, of electing suitable teachers, of removing those 
who are incompetent to their duties, or neglect to perform them 
faithfully, and of controlling all other matters within the district, 
agreeably to the rules and’ orders of the Board. 

Rue 3. It shall be the duty of the district committees to meet 
at least once a quarter, and to keep a record of their proceedings 
relativé'to the schools under their care. 

Reve 4. They shall visit and examine the schools in their dis- 
tricts as often as once a month; and these visits shall be ¢o ar- 
ranged, as that each member shall examine every school in his 
district at least once a year; and the report of these monthly ex- 
aminations shall be made seasonably to the secretaries of their re- 
spective districts. 

Rute 5. Inthe first weeks of January and July, each district 
committee shall prepare from the reports of the monthly examina- 
tions, and the returns of the teachers in the district, a tabular report 
conformable to the blanks furnished by the Board, stating—1. The 
hour, day and month on which each examination is made; 2. The 
state of the weather; 3. The number of girls and boys, present and 
absent, belonging to each class, with an abstract of the whole; 4. 
The progress of the pupils in their several exercises; 5. Any occur- 
rences or changes of importance in the district, and remarks there- 
on; 6. Suggestions for the improvement of the general plan. 
Which reports, together with the instructer’s returns, regularly fil- 
ed and numbered, are -punctually to be sent to the standing com- 
mittee, before the second Tuesdays of January and July. 

Rute 6. When notified by the standing committee of an intended 
visitation, the directing committee of each school, or such other 
member as may be deputed for this purpose, shall introduce the 
visiting member of the standing committee to the school under his 
care, and assist in the examination. 

Rue 7. It shall be the duty of the chairman or secretary of 
each district committee to call on the City Auditor, in behalf of the 
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instructers, and present their quarterly bills for payment, made on 
the printed forms provided for the purpose, which must have been 
previously approved by one or more of the district committee, and 
receipted by the respective instructers, to whom the amount will be 
paid over as soon as received by said committee. The quarters 
for the payment of the instructers’ salaries close with the months of 
February, May, August, and November. 

Rute 9. The several district committees shall annually, on the 
week preceding the May vacation, elect the instructers for their 
respective schools, and report the same within ten days to the 
standing committee; and whenever they make any change of in- 
structers, at any other time, shall likewise make report thereof. 
They shall also give to each instructer elected, a certificate of her 
appointment, for the time being, not exceeding one year, as follows: 


Primary School Establishment. 


Boston, 18 

The Committee for District No. confiding in the qualifications of : 
have elected her to be an Instructer in School No. in said District, gf children 
between four and seven years of age, for the term of ; provided, she 
continues to give satisfaction to the Committee. 

Attest, ° : : Chairman of Committee, 

od District No. 
Secretary. 


Rute 9. Whenever an instructer reports the absence or habitual 
tardiness of a scholar to a member of the district committee, it shall 
be his duty thereupon, to visit the parents or guardians of said scho- 
lar, and endeavor to secure regular attendance; unless the circum- 
stances of the case render such visit inexpedient. 

Rute 10. Any member of the district committee shall have 
power to suspend or remove from his school any pupil, when he 
may deem it necessary, subject to the revocation of the district com- 
mittee. 


Instruceters. 


Rue 1. The instructers are to teach their pupils agreeably te 
the course of instruction hereinafter prescribed; they are alsoto pay 
strict attention to their morals and cleanliness, and are in general 
to conform to the directions of their respective district committees. 

Rute 2. The instructers shall receive an equal compensation, 
as fixed by the city council, which shall be in full for tuition, 
school rent, and other necessary expenses; and they are expressly 
prohibited from receiving pay from any pupils. 

Rute 3. It shall be the duty of each instructer to keep a daily 
record of the absence, tardiness, or negligence of the scholars, 
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stating which are the most and least approved, in the book furnish- 
ed for that purpose; noticing the visitation of any member of the 
Board, and any other occurrence of importance. 

Rute 4. In order early to impress on the minds of our youth, 
the importance of religious duties, and their entire dependence on 
their Maker,—the instructers are desired to open their schools in 
the morning with prayer. 

Rute 5. On the last days of June and December, the instruc- 
ters are to make returns to their district committees, agreeably to 
the blanks furnished by the Board; in which are to be stated at 
length, the name of each scholar, the age, and progress of each, 
and whatever else may be designated by said blanks, paying par- 
ticular attention to arrange the pupils by classes. 

Rute 6. Instructers are not to permit visiters to remain in their 
schools, unless introduced by the district committee; nor to be 
themselves employed in needle or other work during school hours, 
except in pursuance of their school duties. 

Rute 7. Whenever by sickness or otherwise an instructer is 
compelled to leave her school for a season, it shall be her duty to 
inform the district committee thereof, who may either choose anoth- 
er to supply such temporary vacancy, or approve a substitute se- 
lected by herself. 

Rute 8. The instructer shall be excused from keeping school 
on the following days, viz: every Thursday and Saturday after- 
noon in the year; Fast and Thanksgiving days, and the afternoons 
preceding them; Election week in May; the first Monday in June; 


the fourth day of July; Commencement week; and Christmas day; 
. but on no other day except by the express permission of their dis- 
trict committees, or the members haying charge of their respective 
schools. 


Schools and Pupils. 


Rute 1. The Schools shall contain as nearly an equal number of 
pupils as is practicable, it being desirable that the average number 
of daily attendants, should be about fifty to each school. 

Rute 2. No Pupil can be admitted into a primary school without 
a ticket of admission from a member of the district committee, and 
all pupils are to provide themselves with the necessary books, when 
required. 

Rute 3. Every scholar on arriving at the age of seven years, 
shall be carefully examined by one or more members of the district 
committee; and if deemed qualified for removal to 4 higher school, 
shall receive a certificate of recommendation in the following form, 
which is designed as a reward of merit, and will readily gain the 
bearer admission te an English grammar school. 
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Certificate of Recommendation. 
The Bearer child of , having been instructed at 
the Primary School in District No. kept by and being 
years of age, is deemed qualified for oiuidion to an English Grammar School, 
to which is recommended by 
' Committee of Primary 
Schools, Dist. No. 


Rute 4. The school hours shall be.uniform in all the schools, 
viz: From the first Monday in April to the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, each school shall keep from eight o’clock to eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and from two o’clock to five o’clock in the afternoon; 
and from the first Monday in October to the first Monday in April, 
from nine o’clock to twelve o’clock in the morning, and from two 
o’clock to half past four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Rute 5, The sum of two dollars shall be annually appropriated 
to each school, for such rewards to encourage the children, as the 
committee of the district shall judge fit, who shall personally distrib- 
ute them in their respective schools; and a sum proportioned to the 
number of schools in each district, shall be placed at the disposal 
of each district-committee for that purpose. 

Rute 6. The afternoons of every Tuesday and Friday, are to 
be assigned to the tuition in needle-work of those fémale scholars, 
who come provided with suitable materials—other pupils will pur- 
sue their studies as usual. 


Course of Instruction. 

CrassiricaTion.—The pupils in each of the schools shall be ar- 
ranged into four Classes; and the third and fourth classes into 
two Divisions each, viz: 
4th Class....2d Div. —Cards, Alphabet. 

ist Div.—Cards continued; Monosyllables and Dis- 

syllabies. 

3d Class.....2d Div.—Spelling Books; words of two or more sylla- 
bles. 

3d Class.....1st Div.—Spelling Book continued; Spelling and Easy 
Reading Lessons; the Lord’s Prayer; Abbreviations 
and Numbers commenced. 

2d Ctags.....Spelling Book continued; Spelling, Reading, and al! 
the other lessons in the same to the end; the Com- 
mandments; Reading Book. 

ist Class.....Spelling Book continued; Spelling, Puditeation, Ab- 
breviations, Numbers; words of similar sound but 
different in spelling and signification; Reading Book 
continued; New Testament. 

Ruce !. The second division of the fourth class shall first stand 
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up, and after an appropriate address, shall read from the Cards 
with a distinct and audible tone of voice, the letters of the Alpha- 
bet: In like manner, the first division of the same class, shall read 
in words of one and two syllables; and no one of this class shall be 
adyanced to the third or higher class, who cannot read deliberately 
and correctly in monosyllables and dissyllables. 

Rute 2. The third class must be furnished with the Spelling 
Book adopted by the Board, and the second division of it must be 
taught to read therefrom in words of three, four and five syllables, 
The first division of the same must be continued in their spelling, 
and advance to the easy reading lessons of the same book, and 
learn the Lord’s Prayer: the learning of Abbreviations and Num- 
bers is to be commenced, and no one is to be promoted to the se- 
cond class, who cannot spell with ease and propriety words of the 
above syllables, and read well in the easier lessons of the said 
Spelling Book. 

Rute 3. The second class must proceed in the Spelling Book, 
through all the spelling, reading and other lessons of the same; 
and be taught to recite well the Ten Commandments; must be 
provided with the book of Reading Lessons, and make progress 
therein; and no one of this class can be advanced to the first, who 
has not learned and recited, as far as practicable, all the lessons 
in the Spelling Book, including the stops and marks, and their uses 
in reading; the use of the common abbreviations; the letters used 
for numbers and their uses; and the catalogue of words of similar 
sound, but different in spelling and signification. They must be 
able also to recite the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, 
and to read correctly and readily in the book of Reading Lessons. 

Rute 4. The first class shall be continued and perfected in the 
lessons of the Spelling Book and book of Reading Lessons; be 
furnished with the New Testament, and taught to read therein flu- 
ently and correctly; and no one of the first class shall receive the 
highest reward—the recommendation of the examining Committee, 
to be received into an English Grammar School—unless he or she 
can spell correctly, read deliberately and audibly, has learned the 
several lessons taught in the second class, and is of good behavior. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS; MADE TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
OF NEW-YORK, MARCH 13, 1826. 


[The liberal and enterprising spirit which characterises the pub- 
lic measures of New-York, is by no means confined to schemes of 
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topographical improvement and physical resource. The efforts 
which that state has made for the wide diffusion of the blessings of 
education, have raised her to honorable eminence among the mem- 
bers of the national union. The extracts which we have made 
from the annual Report on Schools will, we presume, be read with 
much interest. The document from which our present article is ta- 
ken, reflects, we may add,'no ordinary credit on the style in which 
public business is conducted in the state of New-York—both in 
regard to the prompt compliance so generally manifested with the 
requisitions of the acts of legislature,* and the perspicuous and 
accurate style in which the Report is presented. ] 


State of New-York, Secretary’s office Albany, March 13, 1826. 


Tne Secretary of State, in obedience to the ‘ act for the support 
of common schools,’ passed April 12, 1819, respectfully submits 
the annual report required of him by the act of April 3d, 1821, as 
superintendent of common schools. 

The second section of the act of 1819, makes it the duty of the 
superintendent of common schools, 

‘To prepare and report estimates and accounts of expenditures 
of the school moneys:’ 

‘To digest and prepare, and report to the legislature, plans for 
the improvement and management of the common school fund, and 
for the better organisation of common schools:’ 

‘To apportion the moneys to be distributed for the support of 
common schools:’ 

And generally, ‘to give information to the legislature res- 
pecting all matters which may appertain to his office.’ 


Under the first head, will be embraced the present condition and 


progress of common schools. 
There are 714 towns and wards in the state; of this number, 


700 have made returns in conformity with the law. 

From these abstracts it will be seen, that 425,350 children have 
been taught in the common schools during the year 1825; the ge- 
neral average of instruction having been about eight months. 


* We would invite the particular attention of our readers to the following fact 
mentioned in the Report. There are 714 towns and wards jn the state; and of 
these 700 have made returns according to law. Fourieen only then it would ap- 
pear have not complied with the act requiring returns.—We cannot refrain from 
expressing our hope that, when the returns of our own State are presented to the 
legislature, the proportion may be equally creditable to Massachusetts. It is 
with regret we have learned that one town in this state has actually voted a re- 
fasal to comply with the requisitions of the late act for the improvement of com- 
mon schools. We hope this exception will be found a solitary one. 
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That there are in this state, inthe towns which have made reports, 
7773 school districts, and of course the like number of common 
schools organised, and that returns have been received from 7117 
of those districts. 

That 131 new school districts have been formed during the year 
1825, and that the number of districts which have made returns, 
exceeds that of the preceding year by 241. 

That the sum of ¢$ 182,790 09 cents has been paid to the several 
districts during the year 1825, out of the moneys drawn from the 
state treasury, from the local school fund, and from the amount 
raised by tax. 

The number of children taught has increased 22,410 in the last 
year, and it will be perceived that the number of children instructed, 
exceeds by 29,764, the whole number of children between the ages 
of five and fifteen. ‘This disparity is readily accounted for, when it 
is considered, that many attend the schools who are over fifteen and 
under five years of age. 

It is gratifying to observe, as indicative of a more general at- 
tention to the means of education, that whilst the whole number of 
children returned between the ages of five and fifteen has increased 
only 12,086, the number of children instructed under the common 
school system, has increased 22,410. 

The first distribution of school money was made in 1816. The 
number of children reported as having been taught in that year, 
was 140,106—the number between five and fifteen was then stated 
at 176,449, exceeding the number taught by 36,343. In 1825, the 
number taught was more than treble that of 1816, and the excess 
is nearly 30,000 in favor of those instructed. 

Revenue. 

The amount of the capital of the common school fund is $ 1,319, 
886 46 cents. The revenue actually received from this fund in 
1825, was $ 81,815 41 cents. 

In addition to this fund, the constitution provides, that ‘ the pro- 
ceeds of all lands belonging to this state, which shall hereafter be 
sold or disposed of,’ shall belong to the fund for the support of com- 
mon schools. The construction given to this provision in the con- 
stitution, by the commissioners of the land office, is, that it embraces 
all lands which were unappropriated at the time the constitution 
was adopted. 

In a report of the surveyor-general, (Assembly Journals, 1825, 
p. 1041,) these lands are computed at 858,090 acres, and valued at 
406,418 dollars. 

As the additions to the school fund from the sale of lands, must 
necessarily be gradual, and in no degree commensurate with the 
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rapid increase of the children to be instructed, it is most respect- 
fully recommended, that the amount to be distributed the coming 
year, be increased to one hundred thousand dollars. 

In reference to the requirement in the law, to ‘report plans for 
the better organisation of common schools,’ the superintendent 
thinks it incumbent on him to remark, that as he has but just en- 
tered upon the duties of the office, he has not had an opportunity 
of observing the general operation and effects of the system, and 
would therefore feel a diffidence in suggesting any alterations of the 
existing laws, or of varying the regulations made in conformity to 
those laws. The system has now been in operation about ten years, 
and the unexampled success which has attended it, is its best com- 
mentary. The law of 1819, and the forms and abstracts, were 
originally drawn and designed by Grnzon Haw ey, Esq. And it 
is due to justice to say, that it was this gentleman who gave ‘ form 
and comeliness’ to the whole system; and up to this time, no ma- 
terial alteration has been found necessary in the system, as ar- 
ranged and put in operation by Mr. Hawley. 

A new apportionment of school money, graduated by the census 
recently taken, will soon be made out, in conformity to law. 

The representatives of a free state, will always feel the impor- 
tance of fostering primary schools, in a government which is pe- 
culiarly based upon the virtue and intelligence of the great body 
of the people. The common school system embraces in its organi- 
sation about 425,000 children, being more than one-fourth of the 
whole population of the state. There are nearly eight thousand 
organised school districts, each of which it is necessary should be 
supplied with an able teacher, in order to give full effect to the sys- 
tem. Some provision which should have a tendency to increase 
the number of qualified instructers, would do much towards elevat- 
ing the character, and extending the usefulness of common schools. 
It might be beneficial to offer facilities for the special education of 
common school teachers; and as the districts progress in wealth, 
and the donation of the state is increased, inducements will be fur- 
nished for a greater number of persons of competent talerits, to en- 
gage in the business of teaching, as a profession. 


The following papers accompany this report: 

Abstract from the returns of common schools in the several 
towns and counties, for 1825. Summary of this abstract. School 
report from the city of New-York. A comparative view of the re- 
turns of common schools since 1816 inclusive. Common school 
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fund. Amount of local school fund. Lands belonging to the 
school fund.* All which is respectfully submitted, 


A. C. FLAGG, Superintendent of Common Schools. 


CAPT. PARTRIDGE’S LECTURE. 


[That our ideas of the general value of military science are not 
so high as those of Capt. Partridge, we freely admit. Many of that 
gentleman’s thoughts, however, on the’ subject of practical educa- 
tion, are both original and valuable; and that his persevering and 
successful efforts for the improvement of instruction deserve to be re- 
corded in a work such as ours, there can, we think, be no question. | 


Tue following paragraphs are extracted from Capt. Partridge’s 
preliminary statements in his ‘Lecture on Education.’ 


I shall define elementary education, in its most perfect state, to be 
the preparing of a youth in the best possible manner for the correct 
discharge of the duties of any station in which he may be placed, 
and consequently, shall consider as most perfect that system which 
shall be found best calculated to accomplish the object in view. 
The system of education adopted in the United States, appears to 
me to be defective in many respects; and— 

Ist. It is not sufficiently practical, nor properly adapted to the 
various duties an American citizen may be called upon to discharge. 
Those of our youth who are destined for a liberal education, as it 
is called, are usually put, at an early age, to the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages, combining therewith a very slight attention 
to their own language, the elements of arithmetic, &c.; and after 
having devoted several years in this way, they are prepared to be- 
come members of a college or university. 

Here they spend four years for the purpose of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the higher branches of learning; after which, they receive 
their diplomas, and are supposed to be prepared to enter on the 
duties of active life. But, | would ask, is this actually the case? 
Are they prepared in the best possible manner to discharge cor- 
rectly, the duties of any station in which fortune or inclination may 
place them? Have they been instructed in the science of govern- 
ment generally, and more especially in the principles of our excel- 

* These documents form a series of tabular details which would occupy too 
much space in our pages: the extracts given in the above article contain the 
amounts of the more important columns. For further particulars, we refer such 
of our readers as have leisure for its perusal to the Report itself, which is well 
worth their attention.— Ed, 
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lent constitution, and thereby prepared to sit in the legislative 
councils of the nation? Has their attention been sufficiently di- 
rected to those great and important branches of national industry 
and sources of national wealth—agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures? Have they been taught to examine the policy of other 
nations, and the eflect of that policy on the prosperity of their 
own country? Are they prepared to discharge the duties of civil 
or military engineers, or to endure fatigue, or to become the de- 
fenders of their country’s rights, and the avengers of her wrongs, 
either in the ranks or at the head of her armies? It appears to 
me not; and if not, then, agreeably to the standard established, 
their education is so far defective. 

2dly. Another defect in the present system, is, the entire neglect, 
in all our principal seminaries, of physical education, or the due 
cultivation and improvement of the physical powers ot the students.* 

The great importance and even absolute necessity oi a regular 
and systematic course of exercise for the preservation oi health 
and confirming and rendering vigorous the constitution, I presume, 
must be evident to the most superficial observer. It is for want of 
this, that so many of our most promising youths lose their health 
by the time they are prepared to enter on the grand theatre of ac- 
tive and useful life, and either prematurely die, or linger out a 
comparatively useless and miserable existence. ‘That the health of 
the closest applicant may be preserved, when he is subjected to a 
regular and systematic course of exercises, | know, from practical 
experience; and I have no hesitation in asserting, that in nine cases 
out of ten, it is just as easy for a youth, however hard he may 
study, to attain the age of manhood, with a firm and vigorous con- 
stitution, capable of enduring exposure, hunger and fatigue, as it is 
to grow up puny and debilitated, incapable of either bodily or men- 
tal exertion. 

3dly. A third defect in our system is, the amount of idle time 
allowed the students; that portion of the day during which they are 
actually engaged in study and recitations, under the eye of their 
instructers, comprises but a small portion of the whole; during the 
remainder, those that are disposed to study, will improve at their 
rooms; while those who are not so disposed, will not only not im- 
prove, but will be very likely to engage in practices injurious to 
their constitutions and destructive to their morals. If this vacant 


* The readers of this Journal will have perceived that several institutions are 
now taking active measures for the removal of this ground of complaint. We 
are happy in being able to add to the number the university at Cambridge, 
which has made considerable progress in the establishment of a regular course 
of gymnastic exercises. We shall soon, we hope, have an opportunity of pre- 
senting to our readers an account of the gymnasia of Harvard university, and 
of the school at Northampton,— Ed. 
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time could be employed in duties and exercises, which, while they 
amuse and improve the mind, would at the same time invigorate 
the body and confirm the constitution, it would certainly be a great 
point gained. 

4thly. A fourth defect is, the allowing to students, especially to 
those of the wealthier class, too much money, thereby inducing 
habits of dissipation and extravagance, highly injurious to them- 
selves, and also to the seminaries of which they are members. I 
have no hesitation in asserting, that far the greater portion of the 
irregularities and disorderly proceedings amongst the students of 
our seminaries, may be traced to this fatal cause. Collect togeth- 
er at any seminary, a large number of youths, of the ages they 
generally are at our institutions, furnish them with money, and al- 
low them a portion of idle time ; and it may be viewed as a mira- 
cle, if a large portion of them do not become corrupt in morais, 
and instead of going forth into the world to become ornaments in 
society, they rather are prepared to become nuisances to the same. 
There is in this respect, an immense responsibility resting on pa- 
rents and guardians, as well as on all others having the care and 
instruction of youth, of which it appears to me they are not sufli- 
ciently aware. 

5thly. A fifth defect is the requiring all the students to pursue 
the same course of studies, 

All youth have not the same inclinations, nor the same capaci- 
ties ; one may possess a particular inclination and capacity for the 
study of the classics, but little or none for the mathematics and 
other branches of science ; with another it may be the reverse. 
Now it will be in vain to attempt making a mathematician of the 
former, or a linguist of the latter. Consequently, all the time that 
is devoted in this manner, will be lost, or something worse than 
lost. Every youth, who has any capacity or inclination for the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, will have some favorite studies, in which 
he will be likely to excel. It is certainly then much better that he 
should be permitted to pursue those, than, that by being forced to 
attend to others for which he has an aversion, and in which he 
will never excel, or ever make common proficiency, he should 
finally acquire a dislike to all study. 

6thly. A sixth defect is the prescribing the length of time for 
completing, as it is termed, a course of education. By these 
means, the good scholar is placed nearly on a level with the slug- 
gard ; for whatever may be his exertions, he can gain nothing in 
respect to time, and the latter has, in consequence of this, less 
stimulus for exertion.* 


* That the fifth and sixth objections are not applicable to all our universities 
and colleges, those of our readers are sufficiently aware who are acquainted 
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Having thus summarily stated what appear to me the most prom- 
inent detects in our present system of elementary education, I will 
next proceed to point out the remedy for the same. This I shall 
do by describing the organisation, &c. of an institution, such as | 
would propose. 

1st. The organisation and discipline should be strictly military. 

Under a military system, subordination and discipline are much 
more easily preserved than under any other. Whenever a youth 
can be impressed with the true principles and feelings of a soldier, 
he becomes, as a matter of course, subordinate, honorable, and 
manly. 

2dly. Military science and instruction should constitute a part 
of the course of education. 

The constitution of the United States has invested the military 
defence of the country in the great body of the people. By the 
wise provisions of this instrument, and of the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof, every American citizen, from eighteen to forty-five 
years of age, unless specially exempted by law, is liable to be call- 
ed upon for the discharge of military duty—he is emphatically a 
citizen soldier, and it appears to me perfectly proper that he 
should be equally prepared by education to discharge, correctly, 
his duties in either capacity. If we intend to avoid a standing 
army, (that bane of a republic, and engine of oppression in the 
hands of despots,) our militia must be patronised and improved, 
and military information must be disseminated amongst the great 
mass of the people ; when deposited with them, it is in safe hands, 
and wil] never be exhibited in practice, except in opposition to the 
enemies of the country. 

Independently of any connection with the profession of arms, 
or of any of the foregoing considerations, I consider a scientific 
knowledge of the military art, as constituting a very important part 
of the education of every individual engaged in the pursuit of 
useful knowledge, and this for many reasons; viz : 

Ist. It is of great use in the reading of history, both ancient 
and modern. 

A large portion of history is made up of accounts of military 
operations, descriptions of battles, sieges, &c. How, I would ask, 
is the reader to understand this part, if he be ignorant of the or- 
ganisation of armies, of the various systems of military tactics, of 
the science of fortification, and of the attack and defence of for- 
tified places, both in ancient and modern times ? Without such 


with the present regulations of Harvard university, and of several institutions of 
more recent date.— Ed. 
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knowledge it is evident he derives, comparatively but little inform- 
ation from a large portion of what he reads. 

Qd. It is of great importance in the writing of history. I pre- 
sume it will not be denied, that in order to write well on any sub- 
ject, it must be understood. How, then, can the historian give a 
correct and intelligible account of a campaign, battle, or siege, 
who is not only unacquainted with the principles on which military 
operations are conducted, but is also ignorant of the technical lan- 

age necessary for communicating his ideas intelligibly on the 
subject ? This isthe principal reason why, as it appears to me, the 
ancient historians were so much superior to the modern. Many 
of their best historical writers, were military men. Some of 
them accomplished commanders. The account of military ope- 
rations by such writers as Xenophon, Thucydides, Polybius and 
Cesar, are perfectly clear and intelligible, whereas when attempt- 
ed by the great body of modern historians, the most we can learn 
is, that a fortress was besieged and taken, or that a battle was 
fought and a victory won, but are left in entire ignorance of the 
principles on which the operations were conducted, or of the rea- 
sons why the results were as they were. 

3d. It is essentially necessary for the legislator. 

The military defence of our country is doubtless one of the most 
important trusts which is vested by the constitution in the general 
government; and it is a well known fact, that more money is drawn 
from the people and disbursed in the military, than in any other 
department of the government. Now as all must be done under 
the sanction of the law, I would beg leave to inquire, whether. it 
be not of the greatest importance, that those who are to make 
such laws should be in every respect well prepared to legislate un- 
derstandingly on the subject ? 

4th. It is of great use to the traveller. 

Suppose a young man, with the best education he can obtain at 
any of our colleges or universities, were to visit Europe, where 
the military constitutes one of the first classes of the community, 
and where the fortifications constitute the most important appen- 
dages to nearly all the principal cities, how much does he observe, 
which he does not understand! If he attempt a description of the 
cities, he finds himself embarrassed for want of a knowledge. of 
fortification. If he attempt an investigation of the principles and 
organisation of their institutions, or of their governments, he finds 
the military so interwoven with them all, that they cannot be tho- 
roughly understood without it. In fine, he will return with far less 
information, than with the aid of a military education he might 
have derived. 

Ist. The course of classical and scientific instruction should be 
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as extensive and perfect as at our most approved institutions. The 
students should be earnestly enjoined and required to derive as 
much of useful information from the most approved authors, as 
their time and circumstances would permit. 

2d. A due portion of time should be devoted to practical geo- 
metrical and other scientific operations in the field. The pupils 
should frequently be taken on pedestrian excursions into the coun- 
try, be habituated to endure fatigue, to climb mountains, and to 
determine their altitudes by means of the barometer as well as by 
trigonometry. Those excursions, while they would enure them to 
walking, (which I estimate an important part of education,) and 
render them vigorous and healthy, would also prepare them for be- 
coming men of practical science generally, and would further 
confer on them a correct coup d’eil so essentially necessary for 
military and civil engineers, for surveyors, for travellers, &c., and 
which can never be acquired otherwise than by practice. 

3d. Another portion of their time should be devoted to practical 
agricultural pursuits, gardening, &c. 

4th. A further portion of time should be devoted to attending 
familiar explanatory lectures on the various branches of military 
science, on the principles and practice of agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures, on political economy, on the constitution of the 
United States, and those of the individual States, in which should 
be pointed out particularly the powers and duties of the general 
government, and the existing relations between that and the state 
governments, on the science of government generally. In fine, on 
all those branches of knowledge which are necessary to enable 
them to discharge, in the best possible manner, the duties they 
owe to themselves, to their fellow men, and to their country. 

5th. To the institution should be attached a range of mechanics’ 
shops, where those who possess an aptitude and inclination might 
occasionally employ a leisure hour in learning the use of tools and 
acquiring a knowledge of some useful mechanic art. 

The division of time, each day, I would make as follows, viz. 

Eight hours to be devoted to study and recitation; eight hours 
allowed for sleep. Three hours for the regular meals, and such 
other necessary personal duties as the student may require. Two 
hours for the military and other exercises, fencing, &c. The re- 
maining three hours to be devoted, in due proportion, to practical 
agricultural and scientific pursuits and duties, and in attending lec- 
tures on the various subjects before mentioned. 

Some of the most prominent advantages of the foregoing plan, 
would, in my opinion, be the following, viz. 

Ist. The student would, in the time usually devoted to the ac- 
quirement of elementary education, (say six years) acquire, at 
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least as much, and I think I may venture to say more, of book 
knowledge, than he would under the present system. 

2d. In addition to this, he would go. into the world an accom- 
plished soldier, a scientific and practical agriculturist, an expert 
mechanician, an intelligent merchant, a political economist, legis- 
lator, and statesman. In fine, he could hardly be placed in any 
situation, the duties of which he would not be prepared to dis- 
charge with honor to himself, and advantage to his fellow citizens 
and his country. 

3d. In addition to the foregoing, he would grow up with habits 
of industry, economy and morality, and, what is of little Jess impor- 
tance, a firm and vigorous constitution ; with a head to conceive 
and an arm to execute—he would emphatically possess a sound 
mind in a sound body. 


THOUGHTS ON THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES. ( Concluded.) 
Domestic education and maternal influence. 


Domestic education has great power in the establishment of those 
habits which ultimately stamp the character for good or evil. Un- 
der its jurisdiction, the Protean forms of selfishness are best detect- 
ed and eradicated. It is inseparable from the well-being of woman, 
that she be disinterested. In the height of youth and beauty, she 
may inhale incense as a goddess, but atime will come for nectar 
and ambrosia to yield to the food of mortals. Then the essence 
of her happiness will be found to consist in imparting it. If she 
seek to intrench herself in solitary indifference, her native depen- 
dence comes over her from sources where it is least expected, con- 
vincing her that the true excellence of her nature isto confer, ra- 
ther than to monopolise felicity. When we recollect that her pre- 
scribed sphere mingles with its purest brightness seasons of deep 
endurance, anxieties which no other heart can participate, and sor- 
rows for which earth has no remedy, we would earnestly incite 
those who gird her for the ‘warfare of life, to confirm habits of forti- 
tude, self-renunciation, and calm reliance on an Invisible Supporter. 

‘We are not willing to dismiss this subject without indulging a 
few thoughts on maternal influence. Its agency, in the culture of 
the affections, those springs which put in motion the human ma- 
chine, has been long conceded. That it might also bear directly 
upon the developement of intellect, and the growth of the steraer 
virtues of manhood, is proved by the obligations of the great Bacon 
to his studious mother, and the acknowledged indebtedness of 
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Washington, to the decision, to the almost Lacedemonian culture 
of his maternal guide. ‘The immense iorce of first impressions is 
on the side of the mother. .An engine of uncomputed power is 
committed to her hand. Ifshe fix her lever judiciously, though she 
may not like Archimedes aspire to move the earth, she may hope 
to raise one of the habitants of earth to heaven. Her danger will 
arise from delay in the commencement of her operations; as well 
as from doing too little, or too much, after she has engaged in the 
work. As there is a medium in chemistry between the exhausted 
receiver, and the compound blow-pipe, so in early education the 
inertness which undertakes nothing, and the impatience which at- 
tempts all things at once, may be equally indiscreet and fatal. 

The mental fountain is unsealed to the eye of a mother, ere it 
has chosen a channel, or breathed a murmur. She may tinge 
with sweetness or bitterness, the whole stream of future life. Other 
teachers have to contend with unhappy combinations of ideas, she 
rules the simple and plastic elements. Of her, we may say, she 
hath ‘ entered into the magazines of snow, and seen the treasures 
of the hail.’ In the moral field, she is a privileged laborer. Ere 
the dews of morning begin to exhale, she is there. She breaks up 
a soil which the root of error and the thorns-of prejudice have not 
pre-occupied. She plants germs whose fruit is for eternity. While 
she feels that she is required to educate not merely a virtuous 
member of society, but a christian, an angel, a servant of the Most 
High, how does so holy a charge quicken piety, by teaching the 
heart its own insufficiency! 

The soul of her infant is uncovered before her. She knows that 
the images which she enshrines in that unpolluted sanctuary must 
rise before her at the bar of doom. Trembling at such tremendous 
responsibility, she teaches the little being, whose life is her dearest 
care, of the God who made him; and who can measure the extent 
of a mother’s lessons of piety, unless his hand might remove the 
veil which divides terrestrial from celestial things ? 

‘When I was a little child, said a good man, my mother used to 
bid me kneel beside her, and place her hand upon my head, while 
she prayed. Ere! was old enough to know her worth, she died, and 
I was left too much to my own guidance. Like others, I was in- 
clined to evil passions, but often felt myself checked, and as it were 
drawn back, by a soft hand upon my head. When a young man, 
I travelled in foreign lands, and was exposed to many temptations. 
But when I would have yielded, that same hand was upon my head, 
and I was saved. I seemed to feel its pressure as in the days of 
my happy infancy, and sometimes there came with it a voice, in my 
heart, a voice that must be obeyed—‘ Oh ! do not this wickedness, 
my son, nor sin against thy God.” H. 
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JULLIEN’S QUESTIONS ON EDUCATION. 


M. M.-A. JULLIEN’S QUESTIONS ON COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. 


A rrienp has favored us with a French pamphlet under the follow- 
ing title 

Esquisse et Vues Préliminaires dun ouvrage sur L’ ‘Education 
Comparée, &c. 

The author M. M.-A. Jullien of Paris, holds a distinguished rank 
among the literary and scientific men of his country. He has de- 
voted a more persevering and systematic attention to the subject of 
education, than perhaps any other individual of our day. The sub- 
stance of his pamphlet which we have mentioned above, has ap- 
peared in the Journal D’ Education, a work published under the aus- 
pices of the Paris Society for the Improvement of Elementary In- 
struction.* 

The author’s object in the pamphlet from which the following ex- 
tracts are made, isto present a preliminary sketch of a great work, 
designed to embrace a comparative view of the actual! state of ed- 
ucation throughout Europe. He commences by expressing a well 
founded regret that there is a great want of connection, harmony, 
and proportion, in the grand departments of physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual education, as hitherto conducted. He then suggests the 
advantages likely to arise from a work which might offer the results 
of a diligent and thorough investigation of the present state of the 
various establishments for education in Europe—whether elemen- 
tary and common, secondary and classical, superior and scientific, 
or special. Of this classification the first branch corresponds to our 
common schools, the second to academies, and other preparatory 
seminaries, the third to colleges, the fourth to professional institu- 
tions. 

The scheols of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg are mentioned with 
commendation, as auspicious to improvement, also the polytechnic 
school of Paris, and the Lancasterian schools in England. 

The attention of the sovereigns of Europe is invited to the for- 
mation of a special Commission of Education, to be composed of a 
few individuals who might chuse corresponding members at a dis- 
tance, and proceed to the great work of compiling an account of the 
state of education. 

M. Jullien suggests, further, the establishment of a Normal In- 
stitute of Education, for the instruction of teachers, uhder the most 
favorable circumstances for personal and professional improvement. 
He recommends a Bulletin or Journal of Education, arranged 


* For an account of thie society see intelligence Nos. 1 and 2 of this Journal, 
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under the same number of heads as might be adopted in the in- 
quiries of the Special Commission already mentioned. These in- 
quiries would be guided by the scheme of questions which forms the 
principal part of the author’s pamphlet. 


The following are the leading topics of this department of the 
work 


Education.—\st. its subject —2d. its object. —3d. its instrument. 

1. The (subject,) man—as composed of three elements: the body, 
—the heart, (the affections,)—the iniellect. 

2. (The object of education,) Happiness—as consisting in three 
things: health —virtue ,—instruction, 

3. (The instrument of education,) time as divided into infancy, 
boyhood, youth. 

The series of questions which follow are arranged under the prin- 
cipal heads of 

Schools, Ist, Elementary, primary, and common. 

2d. Secondary and classical. 

3d. Superior and scientific and professional. 

Three other senes of questions are comprehended under 

4, Normal schools. 

5. Schools for females. 

6, Public schools, 

Subdivison of the First Series, Education primary and common. 
1. Schools. —2. Teachers.—3. Pupils.—4. Physical and gymnas- 
tic education.—5. Moral and religious education.—6. Intellectual 
instruction. —7. Connection between domestic and private, and 
public education.—8. Connection between primary and secondary 
schools.—9. General considerations, and miscellaneous questions. 

These nine topics are applied with suitable modifications to 
secondary and classical schools, and the others which are mentioned. 

We return to the questions under the head of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
Schools. 

1. What is the number of elementary or primary schools in the 
town, district, canton, province, &c.? 

2. What is the nature, and what are the names of the schools, 
as German, French, &c. week-day or Sunday, common to the two 
sexes or restricted to one; common to all children in the same 
place, or appropriated to the poor, to the rich, to the middle class? 

3. At what date was each school founded? Who were the foun- 
ders? 

4. How are these schools supported—at the expense and under 
the charge of the central government, of each community, or 
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of particular societies, or of revenues arising from endowments? 
How are the funds administered by which they are supported? 

5. What are the buildings appropriated to these schools—more 
or less spacious, commodious, airy, and adapted to their object? 
(The places where children are brought up during their first years, 
exercise a powerful influence on their imagination, and the devel- 
opement of all their faculties. ) 

6. What are the circles which these schools embrace—~a town 
or only part of a town, a parish, a borough, a village, or one or 
more hamlets? 

7. In what proportion is the number of these schools to the 
town, circle, district, &c. in which they are established, and to 
the whole number of children who attend them? 

8. Are there distinct schools for children whose parents are of 
different religious communions; and what is the proportion be- 
tween the schools of each communion? 

9. If there are distinct schools for children of different religious 
communions, what difference can be remarked between these 
schools in regard to their origin and foundation, their organisation 
and their maintenance, material, (of which the buildings are con- 
structed) site, administration, and expenses, number of pupils pro- 
portioned to that of the inhabitants professing the same religion, 
choice of instructers, instruction and progress of the children, in- 
ternal discipline, and external superintendence. 

10, Are the schools gratuitous or not, or what is the monthly or 
yearly sum paid for each child? 

11, What are the terms of admission to the primary schools? 

12. Do all the parents send their children to these scheols, and 
are they invited or obliged by legislative measures, or by local reg- 
ulations to send them? 


Primary Instructers. 


13. What pains are taken to form good instructers of primary 
schools? 

14, What are the conditions of age, country, religion, morality, 
capacity, which are required for such employment? 

15. How, and by what authorities or corporations, or by what 
individuals, are the nominations made? 

16. What is the number of instructers in the town, circle, dis- 
trict, &e.? 

17. In what proportion is the number of these instructers to the 
whole population of the town, &c.? 

18. In what proportion to the total number of pupils, and to 
the pupils in each school? 
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19. What are the names of the instructers who distinguish them- 
selves most in their employment? What is their age? How long 
have they been in employment? 

20. Generally, do teachers who are young, or those who are 
more advanced in age, succeed better? 

21. Is it the duty of instructers of primary schools to give at 
fixed periods an account of the condition of the classes which 
they superintend—of the conduct and the progress of the children? 
—At what periods, in what form, under what particular relation, 
are these accounts demanded, and to whom are they addressed? 
What means are taken to ascertain their correctness? 

22. What are the annual salaries of primary instructers? Are 
these salaries invariably fixed, or casual, and dependent on the 
number of children?——What is their maximum—W hat their mini- 
mum? What indemnities or particular advantages are allowed 
them, independently of their fixed salary? Are they properly pro- 
vided with lodging, airy, light, and warm? Do they receive a 
certain portion of grain, of wine, or of other provisions? At 
what sum may these supplements to salary or indemnities be val- 
ued? 

23. How, at what periods, and on what funds, are these salaries, 
principal or ‘subsidiary ? 

24, Have primary instructers the prospect of a progressive ad- 
vancement of their salary, or of an advance at a certain stage of 
their career—whether at the end of a certain number of years of 
service, or on the ground of their talents or their zeal, or the in- 
crease in the number of their pupils? On what foundation rests this 
augmentation of salary or this promotion? By whom is it proposed, 
determined, granted? In what does it consist? 

25, Have they also the prospect of securing a retreat, aftera cer- 
tain number of years’ service? What is the number of years? What 
is the amount of such pension? By whom is it granted and fixed? 

26. In case of accidents or infirmities which may oblige an in- 
structer to retire before the time stipulated for a pension, can he at 
least obtain an indemnity proportioned to the duration and the bene- 
fit of his services? 

27. Have primary instructers a sufficient guaranty for the pre- 
servation of their places, and are they never exposed to an arbitrary 
destitution ? 

28. If faulty conduct or discovered incapacity makes it necessary 
to displace an instructer, how and by whom, is the arrangement or- 
dered? 

29. Do instructers enjoy a degree of consideration sufficient to 
render their condition honorable? 
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30. What are their habitual relations with the parents of their pu- 
pils with the magistrates of their town, with the ministers of religion? 


Pupils. 

31. What is the number of the pupils in the primary schools of the 
district, &c? 

32, What is the proportion of the whole number of those pupils 
to that of the population of the district, &c. 

33. What number of pupils is under the charge of the same in- 
structer? 

34, At what age are children admitted to the primary schools? 

35, Are children of both sexes admitted into the same school, 
and till what age? 

36. Do children undergo, on their entering the primary school, 
and during their elementary course, examinations suited to produce 
an estimation of the developement of their faculties, and the pro- 
gress of their instruction. How do these examinations take place? 

37. Is care taken to divide the children of the same school into 
several classes or sections, and on what basis is this division deter- 
mined? ' 

38. Are arrangements made which permit the children to aid 
themselves, and instruct themselves mutually? 

39. How much time is employed with an ordinary child, to ren- 
der him familiar with the elements of reading, writing, and calcula- 
tion? 

40, At what age do children leave the primary schools? 


Education Physical and Gymnastic. 

41. For how long a time are infants in general nursed in the 
country —-in the city? 

42, What kind of nourishment is given to some infants instead 
of the milk of their mothers, and what effects do these aliments pro- 
duce on the health of children? 

43. Do the wealthier citizens commit their infants to nurses or do 
the mothers themselves attend to the office of nursing. 

44, How are infants nourished after being weaned? Till what 
age are they hindered from eating meat, and drinking wine? 

45. What clothing is used for infants+ 

46. Is it customary to clothe infants slightly, in all seasons; or 
are they kept warmly clad? 

47. How many hours are children permitted to sleep, till they 
have attained the age of six or eight years; and how are the hours 
of repose distributed ? 

48. Are the beds of children hard, in order to invigorate their 
bodies, or are they soft; and of what are they ordinarily composed? 
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49. During sleep, is the head covered or bare, and on what 
ground is a preference given to either practice? 

50. Till what age, in cities, do children usually remain under the 
care of females, and what are the observations made regarding 
children who have been put under the charge of men, earlier than 
comports with common usage? 

51. What attention is given to fortifying children by accustoring 
them early to the open air, and to cold—and by enuring them to 
fatigue ? 

52. What are the ordinary sports of children—whether in the 
family or at school? 

53, Are they accustomed to long walks—before or after eating? 

54, What success is there in directing and superintending— in 
an indirect manner without infringing the liberty of children—their 
exercises and their sports? 

55. By what exercises are children rendered agile? Are they 
taught to use both hands equally? 

56. Are they frequently bathed in cold water—lake or river—or 
in warm baths? 

57. Are they taught to swim, and at what age? What precautions 
are used to prevent accidents? 

58. What pains are taken about cleanliness and neatness? 

59. What are the rules of hygiene (the preservation and pro- 
motion of health) generally followed with children? 

60. Are the children generally healthy, strong, and robust? 

61. What are the maladies most common among children? 

62. Does the small pox still exist, and is it destructive? 

63. Is vaccination generally adopted; and for how long a time 
has the practice existed? 

64. How many infants generally are in one year affected with 
severe illness, and of what kind? 

65. What is - proportion of mortality among children under 
ten years of age? 

(Well educated and experienced physicians, and intelligent mag- 
istrates, are referred to as proper persons from whom to receive 
answers to most of the preceding questions.) 


The author of the pamphlet from which we have translated the 
foregoing passages, did not anticipate for his work a wider sphere 
of usefulness, than it might find in Europe. But there seems to 
be no good reason why his efforts should not extend their influence 
to America. The very perusal of his questions, will, we think, do 
much good everywhere. We shall pursue them farther in a fu- 
ture number. 
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REVIEWS. 


Public Examinations in the English Universities, See No. 6. 
(Continued from p. 374.) 


I. Translations from Latin prose and poetry into English: 

Livit Hist. lib. xxvi.—Quod ubi egressus Scipio in tumulum, ete, 
Ciceronis Epist. lib. vi. 18—Simul accepi a Seleuco tuo litteras, ete. 
Persti Satir. v. 161— 

Dave, cito, hoc credas jubeo, finire dolores 
Preteritos meditor, etc. 
Horat. Satir. ii, 8— 

Ut Nasidieni juvit te cena beati, etc. Taciti Hist. iii, 71, '72—Vix 
dum regresso in Capitolium, etc. 

Il. Greek Prose, to be translated into English: 

Demosthenes, weet Tav ty Xe ppory cw— Ovdw; Ojrimmes maAA @ Hh 
montis woreuss, x. +. A AXenoph. Hellenic. vi, iv, 3—'Emst db ‘negate 
aye o KAsenbeores, x. t. A. Platon. Timei, tom. iii Pp: 36 D.—Ersi 
Ot xara vour te Eonerravri,x. 7. A. Herodot. lib. iv. 128-—-O; 3: TuvSior 
Bariies, x. tT. A. Atheneus, lib. ix. p. 372 B—Ketmedves dt ee moth, 
x. t. A Demosth. de Rhodiorum libertate—"Eyen @ avdees “ASevaiot, 
xt. A Thucyd. ii. T6-—Oji 8% Merowowncies aacSomsvoes, x. tT. A. Aris- 
tot. de Rhetor. ii. 11—MTas de xovres Cnrovcs, nai ta woia, x. r. A. Lysias 
contra Agoratum, Reiske, tom. v, 506—MwSdvouas d’abtov, x, T. A. 
Platon. Phedon, c, 29—T} ovr; rodrwr otras ixevtrwy, x. T. A. 

III. Greek Poetry, to be translated into English and Latin 
prose and verse: 


Aristoph. Acharnenses, v. 509 to 550— 
"Evarvye wird wiv Aansdaimovions oPadea, x. T. A. 

to be translated into English. 

Euripid. Bacche, v. 370 to 430— 

Xogds. ‘Orie worva Seav, x. T. A. 

to be translated into literal English; also into Latin verse.—Give the 
metrical names of the verses. 

Sophoclis Trachinie, v. 469 to 529— 

Meyd +1 oSives & Komers txPigeras, x. t. A. 

to be translated into English prose ; also into Latin Lyric verse. 


Pindar. Olymp. vii, 1 to 31— 
Diadrav as th Tis a— 
Drvevtis ame yeiges thaw, x. T. As 
VOL. }. 52 
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to be translated literally into English ; also into Latin Lyric verse, 
Apollon. Rhod. Argonaut. iv, 350 to 393— 
"EvSa O'éwes te teaota, x. T. A. 
to be translated into English. Quote such passages in Virgil, as appear 
to be imitations of the above: Aiso passages of Homer and Euripides, 
to which it bears a resemblance. 
JEschyli Agamem. v. 226 to 255— 
"Exes O'ardtynas tdv Acwadvov, x. T. A. 
to be translated into English prose and into Latin verse. Quote the 
passage of Lucretius which appears to be imitated from the above. 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. v. 1136 to 1155— 
TdaAuda THv Dirsyopor ipmoi, x. T. A. 
to be translated into English verse. Mention the metres of the different 
verses. 
Theocritus. Idyl. xxvi— 


"Ivw, x Aitoven, x & madomdenes  Ayava, x. T. A. 
to be translated into English prose, and compared with the description 
of the same scene as given by Euripides. 
Homer. Odys. viii, 165 to 185. 
Tov 3° de imsden idav meoridn worvmatis “Odueetis, x. T. A. 
to be translated into English verse. 


IV. English Poetry and Prose, to be translated into Greek and 
Latin: 


Milion’s Paradise Lost, Book 1X, 385 to 411— 


Thus saying, from her husband’s hand her hand 
Soft she withdrew, &c. 


to be translated into Latin hexameters. 


Shakspeare’s Henry IV, Part I, 23 lines— 


I know you all; and will a while uphold 
The unyok’d humour of your idleness, &c. 


to be translated in Greek lambics. 

Mitford’s History of Greece— 

Pericles confirmed his authority principally by that great instrument 
for the management of a people, his eloquence, &c. 
to be translated into Greek. 

Milton’s Comus v. 213 to 243— . 


O welcome, pure-ey’d Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, &c. . 


to be translated into Greek ; the blank verse, into lambics ; the song, 
into Anapests. 


Hume’s Richard II ; an extract from— 
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The historians who favor Richard, &c. to be translated into Greek. 
Dryden’s grounds of criticism in tragedy—to be translated into Greek. 
Sir William Temple’s Essay on Poetry; an extract from—* The more 
true and natural source of poetry’ Mc. to be translated into Greek. 

Gray’s Letters—xxxii—to be translated into Latin. 

Milton’s Sampson Agonistes v. 164 to 193— 

Chorus. O Mirror of our fickle state, &c. 
to be translated into the language of Greek tragedy ; partly into Ana- 
pestics and partly Iambics. 


Gray's Stanzas to Richard Bentley—* 
In silent gaze the tuneful choir among, &c. 
to be translated into Latin elegiac verse. 


Beniley’s dissertation on Phalaris--Extract—to be translated into 
Greek. 


Shakspeare. Romeo and Juliet, Act. 11. Scene V1. 
Friar. So smile the heavens upon this holy act, &c. 
to be translated into Greek Tragic lambics. 


R. Porson. Museum Criticism, vol. ii, 113—It may not be im- 
proper to say a word of the excellences and defects of Aristophanes 
&c. to be translated into Greek. 


V. Exercises of turning different dialects into each other, &c. 
Aristoph. Lysistrata, v. 1297 to 1322— 


Xoees Anxaivwy. 
Tatyerey aor’ teawey ixkumon Maia, 
; es 
Boras Adnaive, meceToy HUI, He Te Ae 


to be turned into Attic Greek. Quote passages of the Tragedians 
which are imitated in any of the preceding extracts from Arisophanes. 


VI. Miscellaneous Questions; of which we select examples from 
various parts of the work: 1. Grecian History, &c. 


‘ Mention the principal colonies which at different times settled in 
Greece ; with the names of their leaders, the probable dates of the 
dynasties founded by each. 

‘Give the circumstances of the dates of the following events, as 
related by Thucydides. 1. The siege of Plateea. 2. The expedition 
of Brasidas to Thrace. 3. The defeats of the Athenians at Syracuse. 

‘ Give the dates an! the situations of the following battles—Thym- 
bra, Lados, Artemisium, Platee, Mycale, Tanagra, Arginuse, Augos- 
potamos, Cunaxa, Cnidos, Coronea, Leuctra, Granicus, Issus, Arbela, 
Ipsus. Who were the parties engaged, and the commanders on 
each side, and what the event of each battle? 
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© Give some account of the rise and progress of the naval power of 
the Greeks, mentioning the different states which at different periods 
were superior at sea. What was the mode of naval warfare in the 
age of Thucydides ? 

‘ What changes took place in the Athenian government during the 
Peloponnesian war and immediately after it? Mention the causes and 
the principal actors in each. 

* Mention, in chronological order, the principal events of the wars 
carried on by Philip of Macedon against the different Grecian states. 

‘What were the distinguishing names and officers of the Athenian 
Archons? The constitution and authority of the Bova; and the ’Exxanzix? 
What changes were at different times made in the government of the 
Athenian republic ? 

‘ What were the priacipal authorites in the Spartan government ? 
and how were they balanced? How do the Grecian historians differ 
in their accounts of this matter ? 

* Enumerate the different political leaders, who in succession pos- 
sessed the principal influence at Athens, from Solon to Demosthenes; 
briefly notice some particular causes of the celebrity of each. Give 
also the Olympiad and the year in which each died. 

* Of what nature was the government of Thebes, and what changes 
did it experience ? 

‘What was the condition of the Grecian states, when the Semen 
first carried their arms thither ? Give the dates of the evenis which led 
to the final conquest of Greece. 

‘Enumerate the principal events which took place in Greece, be- 
tween the Peloponnesian and the Phocian wars, with their dates in 
Olympiads, and the principal actors in each. 

‘ What are the different Greek historians from whom we derive our 
knowledge of Grecian Affairs, from the earliest times to the death of 
Alexander ? What are the limits 6f the history of each ? 

‘ What period does the history of Herodotus embrace ? What are 
the different wars and revolutions which it relates? Mention some of 
the principal digressions. 

‘Mention the most important occurrences which distinguished the 
reigns of the five first Monarchs of the Persian Empire; giving the 
date of each. 

‘ By what events did Cyrus become master of the empire of Asia ? 
Give the dates of each of the Persian Monarchs bis successors ; and 
mention the leading events which took place in Greece during the 
reign of each. 

‘ What were in succession the predominant Empires in Asia, from 
the first Assyrian Empire to that of the Parthians? Mention the events 
which occasioned the power to change hands ; and the founder of each 
dynasty. 

‘Give some account of the following places at Athens, and the 
origin of their names Kegametxos, Avxsiov, Axadgula (quote instances 
from Greek and Latin poets to prove that its penultima is always long, 
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except among the later Latin poets.) Mevravelov, 9 Moixian, Tbe, waned 
reix's. Where, when, and by whom were the last built ? 

‘Give the names and order of the Attic months, and the mode of 
reckoning the days in a month. Explain the term typ xa véa.’ 


2. Roman History, &c. &c. 


‘ What were the principal successes by which the Romans became 
masters of Italy ? 

‘Mention the most remarkable particulars in the life of Hannibal, 
with the date of each. What is the character given of him by Roman 
writers, and to what objections is it liable ? 

‘ Enumerate the different civil wars which took place in Italy, from 
Marius to Augustus ; mentioning the duration of each, their objects and 
their leaders. 

‘What were the limits of the Roman Empire at the death of Au- 
gustus ? What accessions did it receive under his successors ? 

‘Give some account of the first settlers in ltaly, their names, origin, 
and language ; and mention the original sources of the Latin language. 

‘Enumerate the principal events which took place in the Roman 
state from the endof the third Punic war to the death of Julius Cesar, 
with their dates. 

‘ Mention the leading events of the civil convulsion between the two 
parties of Sylla and Marius. What appear to have been their subse- 
quent effects on the Roman government and people ? 

‘ What were the different revolutions and convulsions in the Roman 
state during the period of Cicero’s life ? What part did Cicero take in 
each? and in what respects is his conduct censurable ? 

‘What were the numbers of the following officers at different pe- 
riods of the Republic:—Pretors A&diles, Tiibunes, Questors? What 
was the mode of their election ? At what age could each office be held, 
and what were the particular duties ? 

‘ Explain the nature of the Agrarian Jaws proposed at Rome. At 
what periods, and under whose auspices were they brought forward 
and what were the consequences ? 

‘What was the constitution of the Roman legion in the time of 
Scipio Africanus; its divisions, commahders, and numbers.’ 


3. Chronology : 


‘Of what nature are the authorities on which the common sys- 
tem of Grecian Chronology rests? What are the principles on 
which Sir Isaac Newton founded his Chronology of ancient Gre- 
cian History? Mention some instances of the different dates given 
to the same events, according to the two systems. * 

‘In what epochs do they coincide?’ 


4. Literary History and Criticism; 
‘At what period do the poems of Homer appear to have been col- 
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lected in their present form? What are the few particulars known of 
them from ancient historians? What conclusion respecting the proba- 
ble age and country of their author, may be drawn from their language, 
their historical allusions, and the manners and customs of their charac- 
ters? Illustrate your opinion by quotations. . . . What reason 
is there for supposing that the art of writing was practised in his time ? 

‘ Mention in chronological order, the ages and birth-places of the 
most celebrated Greek Lyric Poets. Mention the different species of 
verse to which they gave their names; giving an instance of each, 
and of its adoption by their imitator Horace. 

‘When did prose-writing first originate among the Greeks? What 
historians preceded Herodotus? Mention the names and age of each 
and the subjects of which he treated.’ 

‘Mention in Chronological order, some of the principal Comic 
Poets of Athens ; what appear to have been the characteristic merits 
of each, as far as can be judged from their remaining writings and 
the opinion of the ancient critics ? 

‘What are the particular excellences in the style of Plato, men- 
tioned by Longinus ? ’ 

‘What arguments respecting the antiquity of Homer's poems can 
be drawn from the versification? Have you grounds to think it pro- 
bable that the Iliad and Odyssey are the productions of different per- 
sons? Are there any parts of either poem which you assign toa 
later age ?” 

* State the ages and the countries in which each of the following 
Greek authors flourished ; Hesiod, Stesichorus, Sophron, Theophras- 
tus, Aristotle, Callimachus, Lycophron, Euclid ; mentioning what re- 
markable incidents you recollect in the lives of each. 

‘What parts of the writings commonly attributed to Euripides are 
spurious.’ 


5. The Drama and Dramatic Composition. 


*Who was the inventor of the Satyric Drama? What are the 
characteristics in which it differs from Tragedy and Comedy? Which 
of the poets particularly excelled in this species of composition? . . . 

‘ What is the distinction between the three ages of Greek Come- 
_ 2c a ae 

‘What political characters were introduced upon the stage by 
Aristophanes? What reason is there to attribute to him any share in 
the destruction of Socrates ? 

‘Which was the first acted of the remaining plays of Aristopha- 
nes? Of what political party does that writer appear to have been ! 
What great changes took place in the government of Athens during 
the time that he continued to write ; and how were his productions af- 
fected thereby? . . . 

‘ Translate the following passage from the Rane of Aristophanes, 
v. 936, and exemplify some of the faults of A3schylus and Euripides 
there alluded to, by instances in their remaining tragedies. 
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‘At what festivals and in what parts of the year were the dramatic 
pieces represented ?” 

‘Mention distinctly the principal rules and licenses adopted by 
the Tragedians i in their lambic Trochaic and Arapestic verses. Quote 
instances in illustration of each. . . 

‘What other kinds of metre are found in regular systems in the 
remaining plays? . 

‘In what particulars does the versification of Homer differ from 
that of other heroic Poets? Mention some peculiarities of Homeric 
dialect and Homeric syntax. Give different instances of the vist 
ma: By what other poets was this consonant used?’ , 

N. B. In this as well as the preceding questions support your as- 
sertions by quotations. 

‘What are the cesuras in the Jambic, Trochaic and Anapzstic 
measures of the Tragedians? What rules relating to them were con- 
stantly and what oo observed? In what metres is the euraPe/a 
found ?’ 


6. Rhetoric and Oratory. 


‘ Arrange in chronological order the public orations of Demosthe- 
nes ; and mention the occasion on which each was delivered. 

‘What were the several operations and. measures of Philip of 
Macedon against the Grecian States, which called forth the orations 
of Demosthenes, now extant, against him or in any way relating to 
him? Enumerate these orations, with their _fespective dates and 
particular objects. 


‘Who were the principal orators contemporary, with Demosthenes, 
and what their respective characters ?’ 


“ 

7. Jurisprudence, &c. 

‘ Explain and distinguish the following terms : vowes, Ym Diop, Ororpcos 
—xarnyogia, Dinn, yeaQr, sirwyysra, tdekic—exrpn@ilerr, emrpnPilerbas 
—beivas vomer, Birbas vopov—Asitovgyiai—tinPogai-—reingag yiai—evTidoris— 
acacia.’ 


8. Philosophy. 


‘From what sects does Plato appear to have drawn the tenets of 
his philosophy ? Mention traces of each observable in his writings. 
Into what sects did his successors divide themselves ; and how are 
they distinguished by Cicero ? 


¥ 


9. Greek language and grammar. 


‘What relation had the Attic dialect to the Tonic? And what 
lonic words are found in the Attic poets ? 
‘What Ionic and Doric forms are found in the Tragic Dialogue ? 
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To what extent was this license carried in the Choruses? Mention 
some other particulars in which the language of the Tragedians dif- 
fered from the ordinary language of their Athenian contemporaries, 

*Mention a few of the most distinguishing features of the four 
principal dialects of Greece, observable in the inflexions of the nouns 
and verbs. 

‘In what parts of Greece and its dependencies were the olic, 
Ionic, Doric and Attic dialects spoken ? 

‘ Explain distinctly the usages of the indicative, subjunctive, and 
optative moods after os, ows, ‘iva, “eeu. 

‘Give a short account of the Digamma, mentioning some of the 
words of most common occurrence to which it seems to have been 
affixed by Homer. By what later poets (any of whose remains are 
still extant) was it used? At what time did each flourish? How 
late can the use of this consonant be traced in any part of Greece ? 

‘ What signification does ay give to the different moods ofa verb? 

‘Give some of the distinctions observable between the Doric lan- 
guage of Pindar and that of the Bucolic poets. 

‘Give some instances of the peculiar signification of middle verbs. 
How far can the middle be deemed a distinct voice from the passive? 

* Explain the error of Grammarians which led them to assign a 
second future to the active and middle voices. 

‘Translate the following passage into Greek and place the accents 
on the words: Thus we’ find, &c.’ 


10. Latin Latiguage. 


* Trace the ‘otigiti6f the Latin language from the Holic or oldest 
dialect of the Greek ; and show the resemblance which exists in par- 
ticular classes of words in the two languages, giving examples of each. 

‘Give instances of the changes made by Horace in each of the 
Lyric metres which he borrowed from the Greeks. 

‘Who are the Greek poets, besides Homer, from whem Virgil has 
borrowed ? Quote instances of his evident imitations of each.’ 


Such is the discipline, such are the tasks required of the stu- 
dents at this celebrated English university! In the performance 
of which, too, ‘they are allowed only pen, ink, and paper, and the 
limited period of two or three hours or more, according to the 
length and difficulty of the task.’ At the period when we were 
at our own Cambridge, (we do not pretend to speak of its present 
improved state,) the very idea of performing such exercises would 
have petrified both student and instructer. 

We might have extended these extracts from the works of Pro- 
fessor Monk much farther, if we had not been apprehensive of 
wearying the reader. Some persons may, perhaps, think that we 
have already gone beyond what was necessary. But in a question 
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of practical education, which is our great aim in this Journal, 
nothing would be more unsatisfactory than a train of general re- 
marks, even though clothed in the most attractive language. As, 
in the common arts of life we must know the different processes 
and manipulations, so in the most important of all, the art of edu- 
cation, we must patiently and carefully examine details even to the 
minutest particulars; agreeably to the sentiment of that truly prac- 
tical and admirable writer on education, Quintilian—‘ ad minora 
illa, sed, que si negligas, non sit majoribus locus, demittere me non 
recusabo.”* In the present instance, too, we have flattered our- 
selves, that many of our young readers, whose education is not 
yet completed, would take a lively interest in seeing specimens of 
the exercises and modes of study prescribed to those of their own 
age in that nation, which speaks the same language with our- 
selves, and whose literature is ours. 

In order, however, to complete our view of the literary discipline 
of the English universities, it is proper for us to add some further 
remarks, relative to the manner of conducting the examinations of 
the students, including those which take place annually, or oftener, 
during the college course, and those which are preparatory to giv- 
ing degrees. On the former, Mr. Wainewright observes— 


‘In describing the incentives to the cultivation of general litera- 
ture, it is perhaps impossible to mention any thing more conducive to 
this great object, than a regulation which has been for many years 
adopted by several of our collegiate bodies; nor need I apprehend 
any inclination to dispute the truth of this assertion, when I name the 
college examinations, which owe their introduction into this place of 
education to Dr. Powell, formerly master of St. John’s College. The 
students are examined once, and in some instances twice, every year, 
in the halls of their respective colleges, not only in classical and 
mathematical learning, but on various points of history, geography, 
chronology, and antiquities. At the termination, a list is formed of 
all who have passed this literary trial, in which the names are arrang- 
ed according to their comparative merit, and rewards are allotted to 
those individuals who compose the two first classes. Many, to whom 
the acquisition of fame has no charms, and who are content ‘ to keep 
the noiseless tenor of their way,’ may elude the severity of the gen- 
eral or university examinations, as well as some share of the oppro- 
brium inseparably attached to ignorance and stupidity, by an open 
avowal of their aversion to the branches of science particularly ap- 
propriated to those occasions, and their total indifference to the at- 
tainment of distinction. But in these more private examinations, the 
number of candidates being smaller, and the contest lying between 
those who daily associate with each other, the abilities of each can- 


* Quintil. Instit. procem. 
53 
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not fail to be properly appreciated, and a spirit of emulation is per- 
haps more effectually excited.’ 


But it is chiefly to the severe examinations for degrees, that we 
are desirous at this time of calling the attention of those who are 
entrusted with the education of youth in our own country. Our 
author gives the following account of them, as they are conducted 
in England : 


‘It is required by the statutes, that every candidate for the first 
degree in arts should have resided in the university the greater part 
of nine terms ; which, unless interrupted by casual circumstances, oc- 
cupies the space of three years. In the month of January of every 
successive year, all who have completed this required residence, and 
have kept the appointed exercises in the philosophical schools, are 
called upon to undergo a genera! and public examination, before they 
can offer themselves for admission to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
This examination takes place in the Senate house ; and commencing 
on the first Monday in Lent term, continues with scarcely any inter- 
mission for five days. The candidates, it should be observed, are pre- 
viously divided into classes, each class consisting of those whose pro- 
ficiency appears to be nearly upon an equality, as far as can be as- 
certained from their former disputations in the schools. 

‘ There are three orders of distinction, termed honors, held out to 
the ambition of these literary competitors, and in each of these divi- 
sions or orders are contained from fourteen to eighteen individuals, 
tough they are not restricted to any precise number, nor can any 
thing be better regulated for the excitement of emulation and the 
complete developement of the mental powers. The examiners prin- 
cipally consist of those Masters of Arts who have presided at the dis- 
putations in the schools, and who at the same time are most distin- 
guished by their experience as preceptors, by their attainments in 
science, and by their acknowledged impartiality of conduct; and so 
scrupulously attentive are they to the duties of their arduous and in 
many respects, ungrateful office, that it rarely or never happens that 
any real objection can be discovered to their decisions in estimating 
the comparative merits of the numerous rivals for pre-eminence. 

‘Four days are appropriated to questions and problems in natural 
philosophy and the various branches of mathematical science, com- 
mencing so low as with examples in vulgar and decimal fractions, and 
the elements of Euclid, and at length extending to the most difficult 
parts of Newton's Principia, Cotes’s Harmonia Mensurarum, the ana- 
Jytical works of Dr. Waring, and to the more intricate propositions of 
the Fluxionary Calculus. ‘The remaining day out of the five, which 
in point of order is the fourth, is occupied by examinations in moral 
and political philosophy, natural theology, logic, and metaphysics. 

‘One very excellent regulation takes place in these examinations, 
to which I have already adverted, and which I cannot but consider as 
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in many respects superior to the mode adopted by the sister univer- 
sity ; and that is, that every answer is required to be given in plain 
unperplexed writing, even in those cases which admit of oral explana- 
tion. This method, while it removes the perpetual obstacle arising 
from embarrassment, is certainly conducive to a greater degree of 
accuracy, and at the same time creates no impediment to that readi- 
ness of reply, which, though it is in many cases an indication of quick- 
ness of mind, is frequently nothing more than the result of undevi- 
ating application. _1'v whichever plan the preference be given, it is 
obvious that he who answers witb precision the greatest number of 
questions in the same portion of time, must be entitled to the honor- 
able distinction of precedence. These written replies are respective- 
ly subscribed with the writer’s name, and at the close of each day, 
they are submitted to the careful perusal of the examiners, who keep 
an accurate register of the labors of the several candidates, accompa- 
nied with their appropriate marks of merit. At the conclusion of the 
fifth day, after a jaborious investigation of the accumulated papers, 
the arbiters complete their final adjudication ; on the following day a 
list of the honorati is publicly affixed in the Senate House and the 
scene terminates with the ceremony of admission to the first degree 
of Bachelor of arts. 

‘I should also mention,’ says our author in a note, ‘that at the 
commencement of the last day of examination, another classification 
or bracketing as it is here termed, is made of the different candidates, 
as it has now become more easy to fix upon those who are possessed 
of nearly equal merit. ‘This new arrangement, of course, brings the 
matter within a narrower compass, and adds fresh vigor to the contest, 
which is now to decide the final situation of each individual. The 
point of difference is sometimes so imperceptible that two antagonists 
are opposed to each other in.a separate bracket, and it is not ull af- 
ter repeated trials, that any superiority can be discovered in either 


party."* 


* As nothing relating to the University, from which our own takes its name, 
can be uninteresting to us, we subjoin here an explanation of the honors mentioned 
in the preceding account of the examinations : 

‘ The appellations given to these three orders of Aonors can only be familiar to 
those who have been educated at Cambridge—Wranglers, Senior Optimes and 
Junior Optimes. The envied student who passes the best examination in the 
Senate House is called the Senior Wrangler, a title which, however singular it 
may appear to strangers, confers a reputation never forgotten in after life. They 
who follow next in the same division are respectively termed second, third, fourth, 
&c. Wrangler. 1p a similar manner they who compose the second rank of honors 
are designated by the titles of first, second, third, &c. Senior Optime, as are the 
individuals of the last order, by those of first, second, third, &c. Junior Optime. 
All who, from idleness or inability, are not found to merit a place among the honora- 
ti, and cherish as their favorite maxim the sentiment in the Ajax of Sophocles, ‘Ey 
Tw ggover” yae sander, Mieroc Bloc, are merely arranged in classes ; but even the oi 
6rnro4, a8 they are emphatically termed, take precedence according to their pro- 
ficiency. It is also customary to print the names of those who have acquired 
honors, in two separate lists, which are afterwards publicly recited and distributed 
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We had intended to confine our remarks in this article to the 
university of Cambridge ; but having before us an account of the 
examinations at Oxford also, we think it will be useful to lay before 
our readers in one view, all the information we can collect upon a 
subject of such importance. We therefore add here from a well 
known work, entitied a ‘ Reply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh 
Review against Oxford,’ a particular account of the examinations 
now adopted at that university: 


‘ Constant admonition, the consciousness of an overseeing eye, 
the fear of reproof, and the hope of praise, are of service, are even 
necessary, to overcome the desultory habits ef youth, to check its 
wanderings, to fix its resolutions, and keep it to its purpose. These 
however are secondary and incidental powers; they serve to refit 
and keep the machinery in order; but the great spring, which moves 
and invigorates the whole, is emulation. 

* According to the last regulations, the university honors are ob- 
tained in the following manner. 

‘When the student is about two years standing, he is subject to a 
public examination, which admits him, not to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, but to that intermediate step, which still retains its old title of 
Sophista Generalis, The old exercise was a logical disputation in the 
public schools on three philosophical questions, which bad long dwin- 
dled into an insignificant form, before the present exercise was substi- 
tuted in its room. At this previous examination he is expected to 
construe accurately some one Greek and one Latin book at least: the 
most difficult works are not required or encouraged, as there is no 
competition between the candidates, and an accurate grammatical ac- 
quaintance with the structure of the two languages is the point chiefly 
inquired into. Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Demosthenes, among the Greeks, and Virgil, Horace, Sallust, 
Livy, and Cicero among the Latins, are the most usual books. Be- 
sides this, he is examined in some compendium of logic, (generally 
Aldrich’s,) and in Euclid’s elements of geometry. It is not thought 
reputable for a candidate to have omitted either of these branches, 
but one of them is absolutely required ; and in all cases he is made 
to translate a passage from some English author into Latin. Ail this is 
done in public. Eight candidates may be examined in one day, who 
are al] present during the whole time ; and there is cominonly a nu- 
merous attendance of junior students. Indeed there must of neces- 
sity be an audience, because every candidate is bound to attend one 
examination before he is examined himself. The number however, 
far exceeds what the statute requires, and the school is often quile 


in the schools, and in the presence of the Vice-Chancellor, the Proctors ond other 
officers of the University. One of these lists contains the names of the Wranglers 
and Senior Optimes, and the other, those of the Junior Optimes ; and they are 
respectively distinguished by the titles of the first and second Tripos.’ 
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full. The examiners are three in number, annually appointed by the 
university, and sworn to the faithful performance of their duty. 

‘If the student fails on this occasion, it passes sub silentio. He 
does not receive his certificate at the close of the day ; and he may 
present himself again the next term. 

‘ After baving passed this examination, his studies are directed 
more steadily to the other, where the honor he acquires will depend en- 
tirely on his own exertions. He cannot present himself till after the 
third year is completed, and it is common to defer it till the end of the 
fourth year. He is then examined first in the rudiments of religion : 
a passage in the Greek Testament is given him to construe, and he is 
tried, by questions arising out of it, whether he has a proper view of 
the Christian scheme, and of the outline of sacred history, He is ex- 
pecied to give some account of the evidences of Christianityzand to 
show by bis answers that he is acquainted with the thirty nine articles 
and has read attentively some commentary uponthem. He is examined 
again in logic, the object being chiefly to see that be has just and firm 
conceptions of its leading principles ; and, on this occasion, selections 
from the Organon are oiten introduced. 

‘ The examination then proceeds to rhetoric and ethics. Upon 
these subjects the celebrated treatises of Aristotle are chiefly used: and 
whoever is master of them knows what an exercise of the mind it is to 
acquire a thorough insight into the argument, and what a serious disci- 
pins the student must have undergone who has accomplished this point. 

he accurate method observed in each treatise renders it not a per- 
plexing, but merely an arduous task: the precision of the language, 
the close connection of the reasoning, the enlarged philosophical 
views, and the immense store of principles and maxims which they 
contain, point them out as the best calculated perhaps of any siugle 
works for bringing into play all the energies of the intellect, and for 
trying, not merely the diligence of the scholar, but the habit of dis- 
crimination which he has formed, the general accuracy of his thoughts, 
and the force and vigor of his mind. If it be at all of use to divide, 
to distinguish, and to define, to study clear arrangements and order, 
to discern connection, and to comprehend a plan composed of many 
widely-separated parts, hardly any works can be named, so well 
adapted to all these purposes. To these is often added, at the op- 
tion of the student, the treatise on politics, which is in fact a continu- 
ation and completion of the ethical system. 

‘ Besides these treatises of Aristotle, Quintilianas belonging to rhet- 
oric, and the philosophical works of Cicero, especially that De Of- 
ficiis, as belonging to ethics, are admitted. And the last, as being of 
easier attainment, are of course the choice of many candidates. But 
neither of them are strictly indispensable. 

‘ At this examination the student presents what number of classical 
authors he pleases, provided they be no less than three, and those of 
the higher order, including both languages. It is not unusual for 
those who aim at the highest honors to mention Homer, Pindar, one, 
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two, or three of the Greek tragedians, and Aristophanes. Thucydi- 
des is seldom omitted. The other historians, and the orators, are 
also included, according as the student’s line of reading has been. 
Of Latin authors, besides the poets of the Augustan age, Livy, Taci- 
tus, Cicero, Juvenal, and Lucretius, are the most usual. In the books 
that he names, he is expected to be well and accurately versed. And 
although great encouragement is given to an enlarged range, yet a 
hasty and unscholarlike manner of reading, however extensive it may 
be, will not obtain reward, and is in fact much discountenanced. 

* Besides the questions proposed viva voce, many others in the 
different branches of the examination are put, and answered on pa- 
per, while other things are going on, And in this manner also the 
candidate’s knowledge of Latinity is tried. 

* Phte examiners are sworn officers, appointed for two years; they 
are four in number, and must all be present, unless prevented by 
sickness or some very urgent cause. 

‘It will be evident from the statement here given, that the students 
are prepared to pass this examination, not by solemn public lectures, 
delivered to a numerous class from a professor’s chair, but by private 
study in their respective colleges.’ 


Such is the arduous but honorable course of intellectual disci- 
pline, which has been pursued by those eminent scholars, philoso- 
phers, orators, and statesmen, whose names have shed an unfading 
lustre upon the land of our fathers. Such too, is the discipline, 
which will eagerly be submitted to by those high-minded young 


men in our own universities, who are ambitious that their own 
country shall not be excelled, either in science or literature, by 
any nation on the globe. And if, by emulating such illustrious 
examples, they shall be fired with the same ardor to secure an 
honorable fame both for their country and themselves, they will 
not be obliged to cover up a disgraceful ignorance with the poor 
apology, which the Roman poet was compelled to make for his 
countrymen, when he felt conscious, that they could not attain to 
Grecian excellence in the elegant and useful arts and sciences, but 
must confine themselves to being politicians and warriors only— 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era ; 

Orabunt caussas melius, ccelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent ; 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 


No: the high minded youth of America will not content them- 
selves with the praise of being practical artisans, or economists or 
politicians alone ; they will eagerly aspire to the proud distinction 
that ever awaits genius, when under the guidance of a pure taste; 
which, as it is the highest exercise of that first of our powers, the 
judgement, upon the most difficult and delicate of all the subjects 
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of mental contemplation, may be justly considered as the summit 
of intellectual excellence. 


The REFERENCE BIBLE, containing an accurate copy of the common 
English Version of the old and new Testaments: with References and a 
Key Sheet of Questions, Geographical, Historical, Doctrinal, Prac- 
tical, and Experimental, accompanied with valuable Chronological 
Harmonies of both Testaments ; correct and elegant Maps, and highly 
useful Tables of scripture Names, scripture Geography, scripture 
Chronology, scripture References, §c. The whole designed to facili- 
tate the acquisition of scriptural knowledge in Bible Classes, Sunday 
Schools, Common Schools, and private families. By Hervey Wil- 
bur, A. M. Boston. 


Ir is beginning to be known, and ought to be deeply regretted, 
that mechanical rather than wilellectual habits are formed in many 
schools intended to educate the young. Children often learn to dis- 
tinguish the forms and the names of letters, to combine them in 
syllables, and articulate the words thus formed, without attaching 
any meaning to sentences, paragraphs, and pages, over which the 
eye wanders. These habits where they exist are insuperable bar- 
riers to a thirst for knowledge, or an expansion of the mind. Their 
influence is most pernicious when brought to the sacred scriptures. 
Any attempts to prevent such habits, or to diminish their deleterious 
influence we shall ever hail with joy. Such appears to have been 
the primary object of the Reference Bible. The editor has mark- 
ed his margin, or rather the indentation of the verses, with letters 
of reference, not to collateral texts of scripture, but to a key sheet 
of questions, which are few and general, yet well adapted to excite 
in the youthful mind attention, and promote habits of -reflection. 
We might not have asked some of those questions, and very different 
answers would undoubtedly be given by different persons, where 
many of the reference letters are applied, but as they were intended 
for an index to reflection, they will answer an important purpose; if 
they attract attention to the truth, whether it be always consonant 
to the editor’s views or not. 

That our readers may the better understand the plan, we shall 
insert a few of the questions, and their application. Before this 
passage, ‘ The path of the just is as the shining light which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day,’ we find a capital A inserted. 
We look at the Key page, which is judiciously made to turn out, 
that it may be seen in connection with any passage, and we find this 
question propounded. ‘ What analogies between sensible and spirit- 
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ual things may here be traced?’ The mind is at once pleased and 
interested with the employment of tracing this beautiful analogy. 

We open the inspired volume where Judah is pleading the 
cause of Benjamin before Joseph, and find a capital E inserted. 
We consult the key page for the corresponding letter, and find 
annexed to it this question, ‘ What particular strain of ELoquENcE 
can you point out in this paragraph?’ We at once contemplate the 
classical beauties of the passage. The same effect is produced 
when we see a capital S inserted before passages like the follow- 
ing—‘ God came from Teman, and the Holy One from mount Pa- 
ran. His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full of his 
praise.’ ‘Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand. Behold the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the ballance.’ With that S we find 
the questions asked, What sublimity of thought, or of language, 
is here? What inference follows? 

Among the reference letters often recurring we find the small 
d, this has several questions annexed to it. What duty is here 
enjoined? On whom? Is it taught by precept, example, or infer- 
ence? How enforced? This letter found before the passage, 
‘Enter into thy closet, and pray to thy father,’ &c., would be an- 
swered that secret prayer is here enjoined, that it is obligatory on 
all; that it is here taught by precept, and enforced by the assur- 
ance that God will reward the devotion which flows from love and 
obedience to him. When d is found before the account of Christ’s 
retirement for secret prayer, the same duty is inculcated, but in 
this instance by example. 

The asterisk is sometimes inserted with a letter, and renders it 
emphatic, for instance, before the golden rule, or the duty of love 
for enemies, d* is inserted, denoting the propriety of profound at- 
tention. 

The number of letters of reference, though small, affords a very 
good analysis of general scripture truth. They are more easily 
remembered as they belong to the prominent word in the questions. 
A for analogies, 6 blessing, ¢ character, d duty, ¢ doctrinal 
truth, f facts, m miracle, o orienta! custom, p_ prohibition, 
v vision, &e. 

We think it will be obvious to every one, that mental habits of 
inestimable value must be formed and invigorated by such a pro- 
cess of perusing the sacred scriptures. 

The useful tables which accompany the Reference Bible, and 
which are to be had in a detached form, have been already men- 
tioned in this journal. [See notice in No. 4.] 


The cheap edition of the Reference Bible, intended for general 
circulation, is printed on paper of too inferior a quality for such a 
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work. But the other editions are on paper and in a style of ty- 
pography highly creditable to the American press, especially to 
the mechanism of the power press, where it is executed. We 
have seen no edition of the scriptures, published in this country, 
which will not suffer by a comparison with this duodecimo edition. 

We sincerely hope this work wilt have a widely extended and 
lasting circulation. 


Strictures on Murray’s Grammar. 


(Continued from p. 309.) 


Tue object we have in view, in these essays, is merely to point 
out the more glaring inconsistencies of Murray’s grammar. We 
are therefore obliged to confine our remarks to the leading points. 
in his second division of grammar, Etymology. 

Murray says ‘there are in English nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, parts of speech.’ We shall not dispute 
about terms; although it would be a fair question to ask, if there 
are not as many parts of speech as there are words used in speak- 
ing; or, indeed, if a letter is not a part of speech, so that, properly 
speaking, we have twenty-six parts of speech. We do not wish to 


cavil unnecessarily, nor shall we, with Horne Tooke and others, re- 
solve all the classes of words, into one. We are willing to allow 
several, and shall, in our remarks upon them, endeavor to follow the 
order our author has adopted. 


The Article. 

‘ An article is a word prefixed to substantives to point them out, and 
to show how far their signification extends, Again ‘ There are but two 
articles, A and the. A becomes an before a vowel or a silent h.’ 

It was not difficult to find words in English resembling the nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, &c. of the ancient languages; but this was not 
enough for the first English grammarians, they must find in English 
as many sorts of werds as were said to exist elsewhere. Something 
called an article was found in Greek, and suspected to exist in La- 
tin. O, the Greek article is equivalent to hic in Latin, and hic, in 
Latin, is‘this, (in some dialects thic,) in English. “But this Murray 
calls a pronoun. The, his article, is a contraction of this, once 
spelled thae and afterwards the. The has been pressed into the ser- 
vice and made an article; while this has been denied the (or this or 
that) honor ; for two words that are entitled to form a separate class 
are certainly highly distinguished. 

VOL. 1. 54 
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Now we venture to say that in every important case this, that, 
these and those may be substituted for the without altering the sense, 
Mr. Murray says that the in the sentence ‘ Nathan said unto David, 
thou art the man,’ is peculiarly emphatical. But thou art this or that 
man is equally so. 

An article, (our author says;)is a word prefixed to substantives, this 
and that, these and those, one, two, three, and every other numeral and 
ordinal adjective, are prefixed to nouns, in the same way, ‘to point 
them out,’ and even ‘ to show how far their signification extends, for they 
effectually limit the signification of the noun. The man, this man, 
that man, forty men, seventh man. The words in Italic are all arti- 
cles, if Murray’s definition be correct. Thus we have disposed of 
one article. 

Not satisfied with one (that is an) article, our grammarian must 
have two. An is a contraction of one. An is generally contracted 
into a before words beginning with a consonant, and a does not be- 
come an, as Mr. Murray asserts; for; at no very remote period of 
our literature, an was used before all words. One is sometimes 
spelled ane, hence an. A book is one book. The article wa which 
the French grammarians have impressed into the class of articles, 
is also their numeral adjective. How a numeral adjective can be 
called indefinite is hard to conceive. Is one or ten an indefinite num- 
ber? 

The fact is a, an, and the, are as good adjectives as any in our 
language; and had there not been an article inthe Greek Grammar, 
these words would have been left among the adjectives in ours. 


The Substantive. 


‘ A subsiantive or noun is the name of any thing that exists, or of which 
we have any notion,’ 

Why the term substantive should be preferred to noun, or, what is 
better, name, we know not. Substantive carries with it the nofiwn of 
substance; but many nouns are unsubstantial. Noun or name has 
no such objection. We think the definition would be less mystical 
if it merely said, a noun is the name of any thing, or, to save tau- 
tology, ‘ The first class of words are names.’ It is as well to say 
nothing about existence, for some nouns imply nonexistence. 

Then comes the following distinction. 

‘ Substantives are either proper or common.’ 

‘ Proper nouns are names appropriated to individuals.’ *Al] nouns 
in the singular must be individual names, hence our author adds, 
‘ common nouns may also be used to signify individuals by the addition 
of articles or pronouns!’ That is, proper nouns are common nouns 
and common nouns are proper nouns. But this is not the best of 
it. He says ‘Common nouns stand for kinds, containing many 
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sorts, or for sorts containing many individuals’ and then very truly 
auds, ‘ when proper names have an article (that is, an adjective) an- 
nexed to them, they are used as common names.’ We venture to 
assert that there is no distinction of proper and common nouns, and 
we bring the above extracts to prove our assertion. We say that 
every noun in the singular isthe name of an individual, and George 
is no more appropriated to an (that is one) individual, than any other 
singular noun; for there are or may be a thousand Georges. It is 
true that ‘ when proper nouns have an article before them they are 
used as common names,’ but it is also true that they are used as 
common names, without what Mr. Murray calls the article. The 
Cesars were emperors; Twelve Cesars were emperors. It is 
also true that proper names become common without either an arti- 
cle or adjective before them. ‘Cesars were once emperors, now 
they are dogs.’ Why then this unmeaning distinction, contradicted 
in the very first page that asserts it? 

‘ All nouns are of the third person when spoken of, and of the second 
when spoken to.” We see no reason for this distinction. There is 
no need of it on Mr. Murray’s plan, for he does not let any noun 
of the second person change its own termination or that of its verb. 
There is an appearance of reason in attributing three persons to 
pronouns, but it is not so with nouns. Grant, however, that nouns 
have persons, why have they only two? Do not some persons rep- 
resent the person speaking, as well as the person spoken to? <I, 
Mr. Murray puzzle children’, is as good an instance of the first per- 
son, as ‘ Be grateful, children of men’ is of the second, 

Even Mr. Murray seems to have had some rational views, for in 
his remarks upon passive verbs he has these remarkable words. 
‘The English tongue is in many respects materially different from 
the learned languages. It is, therefore, very possible to be mis- 
taken ouselves, and to mislead and perplex others, by an undistin- 
guishing attachment to the principles, and arrangement of Greek 
and Latin grammarians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, 
which we meet with in the writings of some English Grammarians, 
on the subject of verbs, moods and conjugations, (he might have 
said cases also,) has arisen from the misapplication of names. We 
are apt to think that the old names must always be attached to the 
identical forms and things to which they were anciently attached, 
But if we rectify this mistake, and properly adjust the names to the 
peculiar forms and nature of the things in our-own language, we shall 
be clear and consistent in our ideas;’ (and, we add, not till then.) 
It isto be lamented that in the very chapter which contains the 
above remarks, Mr. Murray undertakes to defend his system of 
moods, tenses, voices, &c. on the score of their utility, convenience, 
resemblance to the Latin, beautiful symmetry, &c. for, he con- 
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cludes, although the learned languages, with respect to voices, 
moods and tenses, are, in general, ditierently constructed from the 
English tongue, ‘ Yetin some respects, they are so similar to it, as 
to warrant the principle which I’, (Mr. Murray,) ‘have adopted.’ 

We are willing to admit that there is a convenience in allowing 
to nouns three situations in the sentence, which situations, Mr. Mur- 
ray, who seems to be one of those whom he describes as ‘ apt to 
think that old names must continue to be attached to what they 
were anciently attached to’ calls cases, a term possibly applicable 
to Latin, but not at all to English nouns. Let us examine his defi- 
nitions. 

The Nominative Case simply expresses the name of a thing, or the 
subject of the verb. As ‘ The girls learn.’ If this definition has any 
meaning separate from the definition of nouns in general, we can- 
not discover it. The objective case also, ‘ simply expresses the 
name of a thing’ and is the subject on which a verb acts. ‘ The 
girls learn’ (what subject?) ‘grammar.’ The ‘ surgeons dissect’ (what 
subjects?) ‘ bodies.’ Are the girls and surgeons the subjects of the 
verbs learn and dissect? The fact is, the nominative and objective 
cases, as he calls them, are the same word, the same ‘ name of a 
thing:’? sometimes acting, when they are placed before the verb; 
and sometimes the subject or object of action, when in the sense 
they follow the verb. 

The term nominative from the Latin monino to name, has led Mr. 
Murray to give a definition which implies that the objective case 
is not the name of a thing. Had he said a word of the doubts 
which have been raised in regard to the possessive case being the 
name of a thing, we should have been less inclined to censure 
him. There has been a spirited contest on this subject, some 
grammarians asserting that all adjectives are nouns, and others 
that all nouns are adjectives. It may be well to remark that, which- 
ever existed first, the noun or adjective, it is clear that what we 
now call nouns may be used as adjectives and verbs also, as ‘eye,’ 
‘to eye,’ ‘eye ball;’ and if some words sound oddly when used in 
either of these three ways, it is not because the genius of our lan- 
guage forbids such use.of them, but because such use is uncom- 
mon or unnecessary. 

The terminations of the numerous cases in Latin and Greek, 
and of the possessive in English were undoubtedly significant of 
something. It is generally supposed that the is, or es of our pos- 
sessive was equivalent to add or join, and therefore ‘my father’s 
house’ is the same as ‘my father add house.’ The omission of the 
e or i before s, and the substitution of the apostrophe, are the work 
of more modern times, and were no doubt intended to distinguish 
the possessive from the plural of nouns, which were before spelled 
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alike. But this termination was by no means indispensable nor 
was it generally affixed to nouns. ‘There can be no doubt that in 
such expressions as ‘bell rope,’ ‘shoe string,’ ‘night cap,’ anda thou- 
sand others, ‘bell,’ ‘shoe,’ and ‘night,’ are substitutes for the posses- 
sive case. But we hesitate not to call these words adjectives. 
Some connect the two words with a hyphen, and call the united 
words a compound noun, but we conceive this to be as unnecessa- 
ry as it would be to connect any other adjective with the noun it 
qualifies.* Thus rope is the common name of a thing, long rope 
restricts the meaning of the noun, as do large, old, new, cart or bell 
rope. Bell and cart cease to be properly names, and serve to ex- 
press the quality of things. Again, Charlotte when alone may be 
a noun, but when prefixed to the sirname, is merely a distinctive 
term. » The office of an adjective, is merely to enable us to distin- 
guish nouns, that is names, from each other. Mr. Wilson has 
three daughters. Wilson is the family name of each, but they 
must be distinguished. The father calls one the good daughter, 
another the fair daughter, and the third the hitle daughter, but he 
has another way of distinguishing them and calls the first Char- 
lotte, the second Harriet, and the third Caroline. Charlotte, Har- 
riet, and Caroline, therefore, are true adjectives when used in this 
manner, and we shall endeavor to show that every possessive case 
in our language is no other than an adjective. 

If a noun is the name of a thing, we think no one will deny that 
the English possessive is not a noun, ‘ Fuather’s house.’ Father’s 
in this sentence is not a name. /alher to be sure is so, but father’s 
implies more than the relation which exists between a parent and 
his child. In fact its original meaning is secondary, and subordi- 
nate to its new office, which is, to distinguish one house from anoth- 
er. We can see no difference between the office performed by 
the first words in the following sentences, and therefore are com- 
pelled to call them all adjectives. ‘Noisy carriages;’ ‘Boston streets,’ 
‘Boston’s streets;’ ‘vernacular tongue,’ ‘mother tongue,’ ‘mother’s 
tongue.’ As we have hinted before, if the termination ’s, have any 
meaning, father and father’s differ in meaning; and if father cam 
be used alone, while father’s, like any adjective, cannot make sense 
without a substantive, the use of the two words is different. 


* Our contributor is here at variance with the practice.of the more correct 
presses, both of this country and of England. In the following, and similar cases, 
a hyphen is thought indispeasable:  glass-house, (a house for the manufacture 
of glass,)—the only possible means of distinction from a glass house, (a house 
made of glass.) —Examples - * A man who hives in a glass house, should not throw 
stones at his neighbor’s windows.’—‘ | foand James at the giass-house.’— Ed. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


PROFESSOR VOELKER’S GYMNASIUM, LONDON, 


Extracts from Professor V oelker’s prospectus. 


For many centuries education has been exclusively directed to the develope- 
ment of the mental faculties, while the bodily powers have been entirely neglect- 
ed; and this because the intimate connection between mind and body has not been 
sufficiently considered , for who does not know, from his own experience, that the 
mind uniformly participates in the condition of the body ;--that it is cheerful, 
when the body is strong and healthy; and depressed, when the body is languid 
and unhealthy ? : 

The ancients better understood the value of bodily exercise. What rendered 
that little troop of Greeks so courageous, and so formidable to the numberless hosts 
of their enemies, but their continual and regulated gymnastic exercises ? And what 
inspired them with such contempt for the barbarians, but the effeminate education 
of the latter, that made them unfit to cope with antagonists trained to discharging 
every duty of a warrior by running, leaping, climbing, wrestling, &c. ?—See Xeno- 
phon, Paneg. Ages. 

In modern times, great promoters of education, as Locke, Rousseau, Cumpe, 
Basedow, Pestalozzi, and Fellenberg, have pointed out the want of so important 
a discipline; but it was reserved for Professor Jahn to be the restorer of this long 
lost art. After a careful examination of the structure of the human body, he de- 
vised a great number of exercises, arranged them in a well-adapted series, and 
again raised Gymnastics to the rank of an art. In 1810, he established a Gym- 
nasium at Berlin, and the number of his pupils, consisting of boys, youth, and 
men, soon increased to several thousands. His ardent zeal and indefatigable ex- 
ertion, and his powerful and persuasive appeals to his puptls, had such an effect,that 
all vied with each other in endeavoring to render their bodies strong and active. 
But the rising of the German people, in 1813, suddenly changed the cheerful game 
into a serious combat. Professor Jahn, and such of bis pupils as were capable of 
bearing arms, (many of these being but fourteen years of age,) joined the volun- 
teers of Lutzow. But few lived to revisit the place, where they had prepared 
themseives for enduring the hardships of war. Most of these young heroes cover- 
ed the fields of battle with their corpses from the gates of Berlin to the capita! of 
their enemies. The exercises, however, were resumed at Berlin, and had spread 
through several other towns, when the campaign of 1815 caused a new, but short 
interruption. 

As a pupil of Jahn’s, I also had the honor of serving among the volunteers. 
The campaign being finished, I returned to my studies ; and when | thought myself 
sufficiently qualified for the duties of a teacher, | commenced them in 1818. At 
first, | established gymnastic exercises at the Academy of Eisenach, and in the 
University of Tubingen. In these establishments, as in all others, where similar 
exercises had been introduced by Professor Jahn or his pupils, a new vigor wos 
imparted to the scholars. Boys, youths, and men, soon found more pleasure in 
exercises which strengthened the powers of their body, thao in pleasures, which 
render it effeminate and weak. By the consciousness of increased vigor, the 
mind, too, was powerfully excited, and strove for equal perfection ; and each of 
the pupils had always before his eyes, as the object of his exertions, *. Mens sana 
in corpore sano.’ Even men indolent by nature were irresistibly carried away 
by the zeal of their comrades. Weakly and sick persons, too, recovered their 
health; and these exercises were, perhaps, the-only effectual remedy that could 
have been found for their complaints, The judgement of physicians, in all places 
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where these exercises were introduced, concurred in their favorable effect upon 
health; and parents and teachers uniformly testified, that by them their sons and 
pupils, like all other young men who cultivated them, bad become more open and 
free, and more graceful in their deportment. Fortune led me to the celebrated 
establishment of M. Von Fellenberg, and this great philosopher, and at the same 
time practical educator, gave the high authority of his approbation to the gym- 
nastic science. It would not become me to state how I have labored in the acad- 
my of that gentleman ; but the recommendations with which he and others have 
favored me, and also the testimonials for which I am indebted to them, sufficiently 
prove that [ do not set too high a value upon the utility of this branch of education. 
After I had established this system of education there, | accepted an invitation as 
Professor of the Canton School at Chur, which I received from the government 
of the Canton. My exertions here had the same result asin other establish- 
ments, as is fully shown by the testimonials of the government. 

The thanks which I received from so many of my pupils, the testimonials 
from the directors of those establishments in which I have taught, my own con- 
sciousness of not having worked in vain, and the invitations of some friends, em- 
boldened me to come forward in England, also, with Gymmnastics, on the plan of 
Professor Jahn, and animate me with the confidence that here, too, my endeavors 
will not be fruitless. 

I have, therefore, opened a Gymnasium in an airy and healthy part of the 
suburbs of London, the neighborhood of the Regent’s Park, No. 1, Union Place, 
New Road; and I trust, that parents and educators will willingly entrust me 
with their children and pupils, and that gentlemen will participate in the exer- 
cises. 

Exercises at Prof. V oelker’s Gymnasium, London. 


I. Preliminary exercises, which serve Lapa to strengthen the arms and 
legs, and to increase their activity, to give the body a graceful carriage, to ac- 
custom it to labor, and thus prepare it for the other exercises. 

II. Running for a length of time, and with celerity. If the pupil follows the 
prescribed rules, and is not deterred by a little fatigue in the first six lessons, he 
will soon be able to run three English miles in from twenty to twenty-five min- 
utes. I have had pupils who could run for two hours incessantly, and without 
being much out of breath. 

lll. Leaping in distance and height, with and without a pole. Every pupil 
will soon convince himself to what degree the strength of the arms, the energy 
of the muscles of the feet, and good carriage of the body, are increased by 
Jeaping, particularly with a pole. Almost every one learns in a short time to 
leap his own height, and some of my pupils have been able to leap ten or eleven 
fect high. Itis equally easy to learn to leap horizontally over a space three 
times the length of the body ; even four times that length has been attained. 

IV. Climbing up masts, ropes, and ladders. Every pupil will soon learn to 
climb up a mast, rope, or ladder of twenty-four feet high; and after six months’ 
exercise, even of thirty-four or thirty-six feet. The use of this exercise is very 
great in strengthening the arms. 

V. The exercises on the pole and parallel bars, serve in particular to expand 
the chest, to strengthen the muscles of the breast and small of the back, and to 
make the latter flexible. In a short time, every pupil will be enabled to per- 
form exercises of which he could not have thought himself capable, provided 
that he do not deviate from the prescribed course and rules. ; 

VI. Vaulting, which is considered one of the principal exercises for the in- 
crease of strength, activity, good carriage of the body, and courage, which em- 
ploys and improves the powers of almost all parts of the body, and has hitherto 
roe been taught as an art by itself, is brought to some perfection in three 
inonths, { 

VII. Fencing with the broad sword, throwing lances, wrestling, and many 
other exercises. 
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All these exercises so differ from one another, that generally those parts of the 
body which are employed in one, rest in another. Every lesson cccu, ies from 
one hour and a half to two hours, its length depending on the degree of jabor re- 
quired for the exercises practised in it. 

CARL VOELKER, Professor of Gymnastics. 

No. 1, Union Place, New Road, Regent's Park. 


[Professor Voelker’s institution has the highest recommendations from the con- 
tinent, and is equally esteemed by those English and American gentlemen, who 
have taken lessons at the gymnasium. } 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


Statement made by Dr. Akerly, in relation to the Deaf and Dumb. 


The deaf and dumb are calculated to be in the proportion of one in every 2000 
of the population of the United States, which will give over 5000. 

The same estimation is made in Europe. 

The proportion holds good in New York, Philadelphia, Albany, and Cinciona- 
ti in Ohio, where the number of deaf and dumb has been ascertained. 

The school for the deaf and dumb in New York, contains fifty-four pupils, of 
whom, twenty-seven are provided for by a law of the state of New-York, and 
the remainder are principally charity pupils. 

The directors have always been embarrassed in making selections from among 
the numerous applicants, and they now have on file a list of seventy or more 
that cannot be received. 

There are several schools for the deaf and dumb in the United States, estab- 
lished jn the following order : 

1. Yn Hartford, Connecticut. 

2. In the city of New York. 

3. In the city of Philadelphia, by David G. Seixas. 

4. A private schoolin Philadelphia, by D. G. Seixas, when he was remove: 
from the other. He has recently located his school in New Jersey, and obtain- 
ed the patronage of the legislature of that state. 

5. A school at Danville, in Kentucky. 

6. One at Canajoharie, Montgomery county, New York. 

The effects of instruction on the deaf and dumb are very observable in briglit- 
ening the countenance and altering the expression, giving evidence of increasing 
intelligence : in improving the moral principle which is torpid and almost oblite- 
rated ; and opening the way to religious instruction and knowledge of the Deity, 
which is almost void.—.V. Y. Statesman. 


DERBY ACADEMY, HINGHAM, MASS, 


(Mr. Daniel Kimball, Preceptor, has favored us with the following account of 
this institution. ] 

The Derby Academy, for the education of both sexes, was founded by Mrs. 
Sarah Derby, of this town, and was first incorporated by the name of ‘the 
Derby School,’ Nov. 11, 1784. The name of school was changed, by an act of the 
legislature, June 17, 1797, to that of Academy. The institution went into opera- 
tion immediately after the death of its founder, in the year 1789. Mrs. Derby 
erected the first house, and superintended the building in person. 

The Academy is situated on the public road through Hingham to Plymouth, 
jn the centre of the north part of the town. The situation is not sufficiently re- 
tired, and the play ground is much too limited. 

The building is of wood, 50 feet by 30, and three stories high. The first story, 
consists of the Trustees’ room, a room for a private school, and two large wood 
rooms. The second story contains the two school rooms, each twenty-five feet 
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square and ten in height, with a very thick partition between them. They have 
convenient back entries for hanging clothes, &c. The third story consists of a 
spacious hall. 2 

The number of instructers is three; the preceptor, preceptress, and her assis- 
tant. The preceptor has no agency in the female department. 

The present number of maie scholars is thirty-eight, and the seats are full. 
The number of females in winter is about forty, in summer, forty to fifty- 
five, and seats for sixty. Females may enter the institution and stay at pleasure : 
males not intended for college, at twelve years of age; if for college, y rat 
discretion. ‘The studies specified by Mrs. Derby, are ‘for males, the Latin, 
Greek, English, and French languages, and the sciences of Mathematics and 
Geography ; and for females, writing, and the English and French languages, 
Arithmetic, and the art of needle work in general.’ To these may be added 
reading, otihography, history, rhetoric, philosophy, astronomy, and composition. 
Books.—Murray, Enfield, Evening Entertainments, Friend of Youth, Blair, Wil- 
kins, Adams, and Tytler; Walsh, Adams, Colburn, Bowditch, Flint, Worcester, 
Lacroix, and Euler; Adams’ Latin Grammar, Liber Primus, Viri Rome, Ce- 
sar, Selecte e Profanis, Ovid, Cicero, Sallust, Virgil, Livy, Horace; Valpy’s 
Greek Grammar, Delectus, Greek Evangelists, Minora, Testament, and Greek 
Reader. A morning exercise in Geography, Grammar, writing Latin, &c., pre- 
pared athome. The exercises are so arranged as to follow in regular gradation, 
and to fill the whole time. In the female department, they study in the morning, 
and work in the afternoon. In preparing lessons in geography, the use of maps 
is made indispensable. 1 doubt very much the utility of the long list of questions 
subjoined to so many of our school books. In arithmetic, the questions which 
I] ask, are not by what rule did you do this, &c.; but why did you do it so ? 
The direction given is, endeavor to understand the nature of the question, the 
principle to be applied, and the reason for the performance. Aond in all that is 
studied, the importance of understanding the author, rather than merely repeat- 
ing his words, is constantly kept in view. A few principles understood are far 
more valuable than volumes on the surface of the memory. If this mode of in- 
struction is not always satisfactory to parents, it is certainly highly useful to pupils. 

In the languages I have four classes. In their recitations, | sometimes apply 
the monitorial system. I think very highly of this method, though we are not 
without our prejudices against ithere, I have had scholars who were so faithful 
in their studies as to need attention only to the most difficult passages of Greek or 
Latin, and have been permitied to save that time for study which is usually 
spent in writing. 

About two fifths of the male scholars are not classed, except in reading. ‘These 
are such as enter the institution for the purpose of attending almost exclusively 
to one object of study, in arithmetic, navigation, or surveying, for example.— 
The scholars are very injudiciously admitted at any time in the teri, and for as 
short a period as three months. This has a very unfavorable operation in regard 
to forming them into classes. 

There has been very little use of corporal punishment in the institution, since 
my acquaintance with it, which is more than fifteen years. I am perfectly con- 
vinced of its igutility and injurious influence. Detention of those who are idle 
and careless, and attention to them in the intervals of study, I have sometimes 
practised with very good effect. 

The institution is supported, principally, by funds furnished by Mrs. Derby. 
The salary of the Preceptor is from 600 to 70U dollars, that of Preceptress 300, 
of assistant 150. 

A sermon is preached annually for the benefit of the scholars. This, which 
ought unquestionably to be preached alternately in the meeting houses of the 
first and thiid parishes, has, for seventeen or eighteen years, been exclusively ia 
the house of the third parish. The preacher on this occasion receives from the 
funds of the institution twenty dollars, agreeably to Mrs. Derby’s will. 


-— 
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ONTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, CANANDAIGUA, N. Y, 


To persons not acquainted with this institution, it may be interesting to state, 
that it was incorporated by the legislature about a year since, with a capital of 
19,000 dollars. ‘Six tenths of the stock were taken witha promplitude that 
manifested the most lively interest in the ohject ; and measures were immediately 
entered upon to form such an establishment as should not disappoint the fair ex. 
pectations of the public-spirited stock hoiders, who are determinea to render jit 
useful to the community, and in all respects worthy of liberal support. 

The edifice is situated in a central and pleasant part of the village of Canan- 
daigua—is a neat and capacious building, of three stories, includmg the bese- 
ment, seventy-five by fifty feet, and arranged to accommodate at least one 
hundred young ladies with boarding, school and lodging rooms, besides the family 
of the principal. The experience, high character and attainments of Mr. and 
Mrs. Whittlesey, (of Hartford, Conn.) whom the Trustees have been so fortunate 
as to place at the head of this institution, cannot fail to render it highly respecta- 
ble and useful. 

The inhabitants of this western region, like those of all new countries, have 
long been dependent upon the older settlements, for the instruction of their 
daughters in the higer branches of education ; and as the country has now be 
come populous and rich, and the number of those who desire such instruction 
greatly increased, it is cause of congratulation that a school of the first order, 
where those branches, as wel! as the elementary studies, will be taught, possess- 
ing all the advantages of the best female schools, and of which parents in this 
part of the state can avail themselves, without incurring the great expense aud 
inconvenience of sending their daughters several hundred miles from heme. 

Ontario Repository. 


PRACTICAL INSTITUTION AND SCHOOL FOR INSTRUCTERS, MASS, 


Extracts from Gov. Lincoln's speech at the opening of the Legisiature, May, 1826. 

* The short period which has elapsed since the close of the unusually laborious 
session of the last legislature, bas furnished few new subjects of public interest, 
for executive communication, and the invariable custom of this Government, 
sanctioned by considerations of general convenience, dispenses with the devotion 
of much time to the concerns of ordinary legislation, at the present season of 
the year. The government being fully organised, the wishes and interests of our 
constituents, will probably be best satisfied by a preparatory disposition of meas- 
ures for more leisure attention at the winter session, and will leave you at liberty 
to consult your personal accommodation, in conforming to the usual practice, by 
an early adjournment. I have pleasure in wiorming you, that 1 know of no 
business, which will particularly interfere with such an arrangement, in the exer- 
cise of your discretion. 

Although these suggestions are respectfully made from a view to the general 
condition of the Commonwealth, in the cemmon course of the administration of 
its affairs, yet they will not,I trust, be regarded, as the manifestation of any in- 
difference, or of change of opinion, in reference to the advancement of those high 
objects of public improvement, which have heretofore been presented for legisla- 
tive consideration. Indeed, further inquiry and reflection, with extended means 
of information, have but strengthened the opinion, that the important interests of 
the people can only be preserved, and the honor and prosperity of the State pro- 
moted, by a system of governmental enterprise, and liberality, in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, and commensurate with the opportunities which the 
bounty of nature and human genius offer to their indulgence. While all around 
is in a state of advancement, can Massachusetts alone, remain stationary, with- 
out prejudice? Are stupendous works of public improvement te be elsewhere 
constructed, opening new lands to settlement, new markets to population, re- 
warding the labours of industry, pouring riches into the treasury of States, and 
creating lasting resources for the support of civil government and for the en- 
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couragement of the noblest institutions of learning and the arts, and this ancient 
Commonwealth, in indifference and inertness, suffer nothing from the comparison ? 
Not so was the forecast of our wise and clearsighted ancestors, even in the 
earliest periods of their colonial and provincial history. Whatever tended to 
distinguish their condition above that of others, to improve the prospects of the 
future, to secure to the generations of their posterity a great and lasting benefit, 
was anxiously and perseveringly pursued,—and for most of the peculiar blessings 
of which we are now in the enjoyment, we are indebted to their enlightened 
views of the public good, and their disinterested devotion to public objects. Un- 
heeding all personal gratifications, they looked forward to the greatness of the 
people, of whom they were to become the progenitors.—In self-denial and suf- 
fermg, and of their pittance of worldly substance, they laid deep the foundation 
of national strength and glory. ‘To the churches and the schools, and to the 
permnenent improvement of the condition of society, they applied the utmost of 
their limited means, With them every thing was for the common weal, for the 
hope of the future, for » better atid brighter condition to those who should come 
afier them. If their example be not a reproach to the indu'gence and supine- 
ness of the preseut day, still, upoo what shall we rest for proof of its worthiest 
Imitation? If they planted the free schools of Massachusetts, shall not we cher- 
ish the cause of learning, with our kindest care? If they founded Institutions of 
civil government, for the promotion of the general welfare, shall we not improve 
them, to advance the best interests of the age in which we live, and in our day 
also, add something of yalue.to the inberitance of those who shall succeed to 
us? These inquvies belong to public men. It is in consistency with the genius 
of « popular government, that the constituted agents of the people execute the 
public will, nay even, that often, by anticipation, they take the responsibility of 
its ultimate approval, in measures which are clearly within the delegated author- 
ity, and are -uggested by the sound dictates of a liberal and enlightened judge- 
ment. he intetligence of the people is not so much exercised in the direction 
of precise acts, as the expression of general principles, and the mode in which 
these are most efficaciously to be illustrated is usually submitted, with a gene- 
rous confideace, to the discretion of those whom they voluntarily appoint, to re- 
present and to act for them. 

Among the many advantages resulting from a frequent recurrence of elec- 
tious, is the knowledge, which is thus obtained of public sentiment upon sub- 
jects, which have previously engaged official attention. Since the interesting dis- 
cussions of the last legislature upon the general topics of education, and of a 
sysiem of measures in relation to the resources and internal improvements of the 
Commonwealth, an opportunity has been afforded for an expression of the opin- 
jons, which are entertained by the great body of the people. Coming as you 
now recently do, gentlemen, from every part of the state, it cannot be difficult 
to determine upon measures, which the interests of the community require, and 
your fellow citizens are prepared to sustain. Jt becomes my duty, respectfully 
to mvite your deliberations, upon such of them as were postponed for further 
consideration, and your attention to others, which have peculiar application, to 
the character of the times, 2od the existing circumstances of the Commonwealth, 


Of ihe most important of the referred business, was the proposition for the™ 


establishment of a seminary of practical arts and sciences. A committee of the 
House of Representatives having been charged with a revision of this subject, 
it will probably be addressed to you, under the favorable circumstance of their 
inteiligent expositions. It must be worthy of serious regard, that the means of 
instruction should keep pace with the increased and increasing’ population of the 
state, and are at all times, wisely adapted to the pursuits and requirements of 
the people. The system of education, as now supported by the provisions of 
law, has but little changed with all the astonishing changes, which a balf centu- 
ry of national independence, of vicissitude from poverty and privation to public 
and private prosperity, wealth and luxury, have produced. Whatever improve- 
Bent has been made, 1s rather in the character of the books used in instruction. 
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than in the manner of imparting it, or the branches of learning, which are taught, 
The business of society urgently demands greut alterations in these particulars, 
New channels of business, new interests and objects, and other and different ¢a- 
pacities for their proper management, require a conformity in the course of pre- 
paratory education. The qualifications of instructers deserve much more of 
care and attention. To the great hovor and happir2s* of the Commonweaiih, 
this employment has become an extensively desirable a d lucrative occupation, 
{t may be safely computed, that the number of male teachers engaged by the 
towns annually, for the whole or parts of the year, does not fall svort of twen/y 
Jive hundred different individuals, to which, if the number of female instruct:;: 
and those employed in private schools be added, the aggregate would an ount \ 
many thousands. Knowledge in the art of governing, and a facility in commu- 
nicating instruction, are attainments in the teacher, of indispensable import \- 
to proficiency by the pupil. ‘These talents are as much to be acquired by cc 
tion as are the sciences themselves, It will well merit the consideration « 
legislature, when discussing the expediency of the institution of the prev 
seminary, whether provision for the preparation of a class of men to becv 
instructers of youth in the public schools, in branches of learning adap 

present condition and wants of the country, is not among the highe 
ducements to the measure, and should be an object of primary and 
rangement in its adoption. 


[A reference to our past numbers will remind our readers that the 
establishing a practical seminary for the diffusion of useful knowids: 
with the arts and business of life, was brought before our lisi leais 
that the report made by a committee appointed for that subject, r 
the proposed measure, was returned for farther consideration ‘To ev: 
of improvement it must be highly gratifying to observe this subject intr ( 
prominently in the message of Governor Lincoln. 

Whatever may be the result of legislative deliberation on the establish rx 
the above seminary, the public mind seems in a fair way to produce of ifsrii ; 
of the effects which are anticipated from such an institution. ‘he highly ft vor- 
able impressions of public sentiment toward the system of mutnal “instra: t 
effecting an extensive introduction of that method in common schools, Av | 
portant object of the improved system is the preparing of youth for the busines 
of teaching, by furnishing them with early and daily opportunities of prec ive, 
under circumstances peculiarly advantageous for the acquisition of skill, and ie 
attainment of success. 

The proposed seminary, however, becomes not the less desirable fiom the in- 
troduction of monitorial teaching. It becomes in fact vastly more so 
schools of mutual instruction wil] operate as primary and preparatory institutions 
for young teachers, who will thus he put into a condition for receiving wit) ad- 
vantage the course of education which the seminary will furnish. 

Nothing surely can be more beueficial to the interests of our state, than the 
establishment of a seminary which may furnish a constant supply of weil educa- 
ted teachers, prepared to enter on their office with accomplished minds, and en- 
lightened views of the whole subject of education, as well as the best practical 
qualifications for instruction. Such a seminary cannot fail soon to become so 
popular as to support itself; but all its actual success must depend on the liler- 
ality with which it may be enabled to commence its operations ; for a poor and 
imperfect institution, instead of promoting the object desired, would unavoidably 
fix and entail a low standard of qualifications on the part of instructers, and 
consequently a low state of public education. | 


GYMNASIUM IN BOSTON. 


A meeting of the citizens of Boston was held at the hall of the Exchange Col- 
fee House, on Thursday, the 15th June, to consult on the expediency of estab- 
lishing a school for gymnastic exercise. 
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A report was read, giving an account of the measures previously taken by a 
private committee who had been engaged in promoting this object. Application, 
it was mentioned, had been successiully made to the city council for a piece of 
vacant ground which might be improved for the purpose of commencing the ex- 
periment, and contiouing it for two years. All that remained to be done was to 
enclose and cover the gymnastic ground, and procure a teacher with the requisite 
apparatus. From three to five thousand dollars, it was conceived, would be suf- 
ficient todefray the expenses attending these arrangements, as after a favorable 
beginning the school would support itself, by moderate tuition fees, which, while 
they would suffice for the support of the establishment, would render its benefiis 
accessible to every class of the community. The primary object of the gym- 
nastic school would be to furnish opportunity and means of exercise to the youth 
of the city. Atthe same time, it would be open to persons of every age who 
might be inclined to embrace the opportunity for the regular practice of bodily 
exercise. If the experiment of a gymnasium is found successful, it is to be 
hoped that it will constitute a department of public education, under the patron- 
age of the city. The general importance of physical education was very suc~- 
cessfully exhibited in the able report of the secretary. 

A letter was read from a committee of the students of the university, who 
had met for the purpose of adopting some method of aiding the effurts of the cit- 
izens of Boston, in their attempt to establish a gymnasium. The letter contain- 
ed very pleasing intelligence regarding the good effects which had been experi- 
enced from the gymnasium at Cambridge, and the best wishes of the students 
for the success of the undertaking in Boston. ‘The committee favored the meet- 
ing with their personal attendance; and one of their number furnished much in- 
structive information regarding gymnastic exercise, in answer to inquiries from the 
chairman of the meeting. The gymnasium at Cambridge was said to have had 
the most favorable influence on the health, and bodily and mental activity of the 
students, as well as on the disposal of time during the hours of relaxation. Its 
moral influence therefore was decidedly favorable. 

No addresses of any length were delivered, as the persons who composed the 
meeting seemed to have assembled with minds perfectly prepared, and very fa- 
vorably disposed, for the business which came before them. The proceedings 
were marked by perfect unanimity, and a commendable despatch. 

A committee was chosen for the purpose of procuring the necessary means of 
carrying into effect the primary resolution of the meeting, ‘ that it is expedient 
to establish a gymnasium in Boston.? 

The thanks of the meeting were presented to the students of the university, 
for the interest they had manifested in the measures taken by the citizens in an 
object so intimately connected with the public welfare. 


ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 


We lay before our readers an account of the studies now pursuing at the Round 
Hill School under the directionof Messrs. Joskra G. CocswEii and GEorcE 
Bancrort, assisted by the following gentlemen : 

Charles Beck, Instructer in Latin and Gymnastics, 

G. H. Bode, Greek and German, 

C. C. Felton, Mathematics, 

Donato Gheradi, Latin and Italian, 

Francis Grund, Mathematics, 

M. N. Hentz, French, 

William Hutchens, Writing, 

W. D. King, Elocution, 

A. X. San Martin, Spanish, 

A. G Villeneuve, French. 

The whole number of boys at the school is one hundred and twelve. Of these 
thirty-three pursue tie study of Greek in seven classes. The text book used for 
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the lower classes, is Jacob’s Greek Reader; for the higher the Collect. Greca 
Majora, Homer, or the tragedians. Buttman’s Greek Grammar is preferred in 
all the classes, not less for beginners, than for the more advanced. 

There are ninety-five who pursue the study of Latin, in twelve classes. The 
books regularly used with beginners are Adams’ Latin Grammar, Jacobs’ Latin 
Reader, and Cornelius Nepos. For the higher classes works are selected from 
the wide range of Latin literature as inclination and circumstances may lead.— 
Livy, Cicero, Virgil, Tacitus, sallust, are most frequently used. 

One hundred and ten attend to French, in thirteen classes. The class books 
used in commencing the study of the French are Wanostrotht’s French Gram- 
mar, the French Reader and the French Manual of Mr. Hentz. For the higher 
classes, works are selected each half-year, from the best French writers in prose 
and poetry ; in the half year chiefly from Moliere, Bossuet, Voltaire and Florian. 
The attention of the higher classes is principally directed to speaking and writing 
the language. 

Fifty-four learn the Spanish, for which’ they are arranged in ten classes. The 
Grammar used is Mr. Sales’ Translation of Josse. As yet no satisfactory ele- 
mentary work has appeared, and the Coleccion Espanola is used for the want of 
something, better adapted to beginners. The higher classes use Don Quijote, 
Gi] Blas traducido por el P. Ysla, Cartas Moruecas and Comedias de Moratin. 

In the two German classes there are twelve. The Thirty Years’? War of 
Schiller is used with each. 

A small class in the Italian language has just been formed. 

The whole number pursue mathematical studies in thirteen regular classes, o/ 
which six are engaged with Arithmetic, and the rest have courses in Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 

The English Language is made a subject of study to all. Exercises in Gram- 
mar, Reading, Veclamation, and Writing, (either translations or Origival Com- 
positions,) constitute the course. 

For English Grammar and composition the school is divided into two parts; 
of which the younger part receive lessons in Grammar and writing English in the 
same classes into which they are distrubuted for Arithmetic ; the older part in 
two large classes have weekly exercises in Grammar and the rules of Composi- 
tion, and give up themes once a fortnight. 

For reading the School is divided into sixteen classes; of which the six lowest 
receive an hour’s instruction three times in the week each; the more advanced 
pupils read but twice or once in the week. 

For Declamation there are four regular and four extraordinary classes, em- 
bracing in all seventy pupils. These have private instruction once and some- 
times twice each week, and each class performs before the whole school once a 
month. 

Besides these regular classes, there are several which are organised for the fur- 
therance of particular views ;—a class in History has two lessons a week ; one in 
Moral Philosophy two also; one in Roman Antiquities six ; one in tlair’s Rhe- 
toric three ; one in Mercantile arithmetic six ; one in higher Mathematics three ; 
one in Sailust three. 

M. Guignon (from New-York) attends as an instructer in dancing; for which 
purpose the school is divided into fourteen classes, each of which receives three 
Jessons a week. 

The duties of the day begin immediately after five in the morning with the 
suitable offices of religion-—At half past five there are exercises of a class in Latin, 
two classes in Greek, three in Mathematics, and one in Spanish. The rest of 
the School are meanwhile engaged in private study, always under inspection. 

At a quarter past six the classes are changed: and there are one in Latin, one 
in Greek, three in Mathematics, one in Spanish, and one in History or Moral 
Philosophy. 

Breakfast is at seven. From half past seven till nine there are no exercise? 
but in declamation, and in dancing, (except it be for volantary classes.) 
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At nine the exercises are resumed. Two classes are then employed with the 
Latin Instructers, one in Greek, two in Mathematics, one in Spanish, one in 
Reading, one in Writing, and one in French. ‘ : , ; 

At ten there are two in French, two in Mathematics, one in Latin, one in 
Greek, one in Spanish, one in Reading, and one in Writing. 

And thus the business of the school is continued till twelve. From twelve to 
one is for rest. One is the hour for dinner. At two the exercises are resumed as 
in the morning, and continued till five. 

The hours from five till seven are designed for exercise and amusement. At 
this time the classes in Gymynastics have their instruction, when the weather 

rmits. 
era is the hour for the evening meal. After the devotional exercises of the 
evening at eight o'clock, the smaller boys are at once dismissed. ‘I he larger part 
of the school devote one hour more to study ;—and at nine all retire. 

Hamp. Gas. 


SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 


Report of the School Committee of the City of Boston on the State of the Schools, 
May, 1826. 


In School ‘Committee 26th May 1826, 

Voted that Mr. H. J. Oliver, the special committee to prepare the Return of 
the several schools in the city, to be made to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
in compliance with the requirements of the Statute of 4th March last, entitled ‘ an 
act further to provide for the instruction of youth’--and to report to this Board,— 
be authorised and requested to make the Return, this day reported, to the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, as from this Board. 

Voted that the same Committee be requested to cause five hundred copies of 
the Report aforesaid to be printed in a pamphlet form, together with such of the 
documents accompanying it, as in his opinion, will be consistent with the rights of 
individuals, and conducive to public benefit. 

Attest Joun Prerpont, Secretary. 


The sub-committee appointed at a meeting of the School Committee on the 
seventh ultimo * for the purpose of preparing a return of the several schools in this 
city, to be made to the Secretary of this Commonwealth, in compliance with the 
requirements of the Statute of the 4th of March last--entitled an act further to 
provide for the instruction of youth—have attended that service, having commenced 
upon the preliminary duty assigned them, that of inquiry, on the 8th and com- 
pleted the same on the 17th instant, and now ask leave to report. 

That the whole number of Public Schools in the city is 74 viz. 9 Grammar and 
9 writing schools, one Latin school—one English High school for Boys, one En- 
glish High schoc! for Girls—5! schools for children between 4 and 7 years of age 
and denominated * Primary Schools,’ and two schools at the House of Industry 
at South Boston, 

That the whole number of pupils at the above Schools is 7044. It may not be 
uninteresting in this place to state, that of /his number of 7044, there are 218 co- 
lored children, who are participating in the advantages of each branch of instruc- 
tion enjoyed at our public schools. 

That the expense of tuition, fuel &c. for the current year is estimated to be 
$ 54,417 :—without any reference to the cost of the several public buildings 
where those children over 7 years of age receive their instruction, and which are 
ten in number, the average cost of which, as appears from the books at the audi- 
tor’s office, is but little short of $ 20,000 for each School House. 

That the whole number of Priva/e Schools in this city, as ascertained from a 
personal visit by your committee to each school is 141, 

Tiat the whole number of pupils at said schools is 3392 as will appear by the 
separate schedule of each ward—giving the numbers &c. at each school of those 
under 4—those from 4 to 7—those from 7 to 14, and those over 14 years of age— 
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nd here it may be mentioned, that there are 272 children at School under the age 
f four years. 

That the expense of instruction at these schools estimating from the most correct 
data which could be had, including the average expense of books &c. both at 
these and the public schools, for the current year, is $ 97,305 25. 

That the whole number of schools in the city is 215. That the whole number 
of children at the public and private schools in this city at the present time js 
10,436. That the whole amount of public and private tuition including expense of 
books as before expressed is $ 152, 722 25. 

Your committee present the above particulars, together with the additional 
information required by the Act of the Legislature in the printed form accompany- 
ing this Report, which if it receive the sanction of the School Committee, will 
constitute the Return to be made at the Secretary of the Commonwealth's 
office. 

The preceding report and return embrace, as has already appeared, the private 
schools of our city.—Strictly considered, and with all due deference to the Lexis- 
lature, it was conceived by many of the Teachers—that that Body had no autho- 
rity to demand of any town the information pertaining to this class of schools. — 
and hence that no town could require the information of any teacher of a private 
school—In some instances the questions were asked of your committee, why do 
you request this information of us? what is the object of it &c.— when on explana- 
tion, the information was very readily afforded.-- Your committee would take this 
opportunity to express their thanks to the Teachers generally, for the promptitude 
and urbanity which characterised them in their answers, and, in several instances, 
in the aid afforded to your committee in making their inquiries and which have 
resulted in completing a return with regard to which the School Committee of 
Boston would unite with all teachers of Youth and their fellow citizens in general, 
in mutual congratulations, that we live in a day when the interests of learning are 
so generally and so liberally fostered, and for the encouraging belief, that under 
the blessing of God, they cannot but be attended with the most important and 
happy consequences. 


ALBANY LANCASTER SCHOOL, 


At an annual meeting of the members of the Albany Lancaster School Socie- 
ty, held at the capitol in the city of Albany on the 6th day of Feb. 1826— 
Samuel M. Hopkins was chosen chairman, and Benjamin F. Butler, secretary. 

The trustees made their report to the society, which was read and ordered 
to be printed. ‘Ihe following are extracts. 

The trustees of the Albany Lancaster School Socicty in conformity to the 
requirements of their act of incorporation, make their anuual report as follows : 

From the report of the teacher, it appears that the school has been well at- 
tended for the past year, and that the progress of the scholars has never been 
greater, owing in part to their less fluctuating attendance. The number of scholars 
that have received instruction during the year until the 6th of December last, is 
743, aud the number now on the class lists is 401, the average number daily at- 
tending is from 300 to 350; 58 cipher in books, and enter a portion of their cal- 
culations. Some of them have been through Daboll’s Arithmetic ; 92 cipher on 
the Lancastenan cards, and 117 write on ruled books; 15 boys and 10 girls are 
studying the English grammar, and the rules of reading, and ali who are disposed 
for it, study geography. 

The visiting committee who have from time to time visited the school, inspect- 
ed its discipline, caused the scholars to go through examinations, and perform 
their several exercises before them, believe, that in propriety of reading, in pen- 
mafship, and in the neatness of their writing and ciphering books, in reciting 
compositions committed to memory, and in the rapid progress made in these 
acquirements, few common schools, perhaps none, can produce evidence of equal 
proficiency. Particular attention is paid to cleanliness and decency of appear- 
ance among the scholars; so that those who belong to the class, properly de- 
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nominated charity scholars, shall not form a contrast in appearance to the pay 
scholars; that is, the children of those who are not dependent, and who duly 
appreciating the superior advantages of this school, desire to give their children 
the benefit of it, and pay a moderate sum for their tuition. . 

In justice to the teacher, it is to be observed, that he continues in the dis- 
charge of his duties to manifest those talents and that fidelity, and regard for the 
welfare of the institution, which have distinguished him, since he first took charge 
of the school. 

The treasure:’s account for the last year, shows a debit of $1537 95, and a 
credit of $1210 $4, leaving a balance in his hand, in favor of the society of 
$327 11. Among the debited items are $54 46, the balance of the preceding 
year, and $241 44 for tuition money received during the past year. 

SIMEON DE WITT, Pres’t. 
Lewis C. Brox, Sec’ry. 
Albany, Feb. 6, 1826. 


MONITGRIAL HIGH SCHOOL, GENESEO, NEW-YORK. 

Several enterprising individuals of Livingston county, have formed an associa- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a school, at Geneseo, on an extensive scale, 
for the education of boys—in which the monitorial system of instruction is to be 
pursued. It is to be conducted on the same plan as Dr. Griscom’s High School, 
in the city of New York; and is intended to accommodate 600 lads at once. 
Such an institution will be a blessing to that section of country, and the plan is 
worthy of imitation by every county in the state. The all important subject of 
education, at this time engrosses much of the public attention throughout the 
Union : a spirit of inquiry and action is aroused, from which we may anticipate 
the happiest results. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


By a decree of the King of Holland, Chemistry and Mechanics applied to the 
useful arts, are to be taught in each of the universities in the Kingdom. Two 
new professorships have been added to the university of Leige—one of Metallur 
gy and Technology, and the other of Rural Economy. 


' CONNECTICUT SCHOOL FUND, 

From the report of the Commissioner of the School Fund to the Legislature, it 
appears that the principal of the fund, consisting in bonds, stock, lands, and 
cash, amounts to $ 1,719,434. The interest due is $ 116,288. The whole num- 
ber of persons in the state between the ages of four and sixteen, according to the 
enumeration in the month of August last, was 84,851. The number of school so- 
cieties in the state is 203; the whole amount of moneys divided to them during 
the past year is $72,123 35, being at the rate of 85 cents to each person enu- 
merated. The amount of interest on hand after paying the above dividend and the 
expenses of managing the fund, is $6151 18. 


INSTRUCTION OF MECHANICS. 

This subject is pursued with much vigor and zeal in France. Dupin, the cele, 
brated engineer, seems to have given it the first impulse by a course of lectures 
at Paris. The Minister of Marine appointed Blouet, Professor of Hydrography- 
to deliver a course of Geometry and Mechanics applied to arts and trades, at Di- 
eppe, an important seaport. He commenced in October, 1825, at the city hall, 
and delivered his introductory lecture to an audience of four hGndred persons. 

Mention is made that there were at the above date no less than 44 similar 
courses,delivered in seaport towns in France, and 15 in cities in the interior. 


‘CONNECTICUT COMMON SCHOOLS. . 
Extracts from the Report of the Committee appointed by the Legislature of 
Connecticut to inquire what alterations in the laws relating to Common Schools 
are necessary to raise their character and increase their usefulness. 
VOL. 1. 56 
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The Committee deem the subject which they were called to investigate, 
to be one of vital importance to the State. The intellectual and moral culture of 
every member of the community, was the basis on which the founders of our 
happy institutions reared the whole structure of civil society. In favor of this 
fundamental principle of. free government, they bore a testimony so noble, as to 
command the admiration of all wise men, to whom their history is known ; and 
to vindicate to themselves the high renown of * benefactors to the human race.’ 
A like interest was felt by their immediate descendants in the general diffusion of 
knowledge ; and the system of common schools continued to be an object of pe- 
culiar care to the State, and went on improving, until the public resources ena- 
bled the Legislature to grant it the late munificent endowment. 

Placed on a footing so elevated, and justly preterred to every other interest, it 
was not unreasonably supposed that the results of the system would correspond 
with its means, and that these institutions would maintain their acknowledged 
pre-eminence over the primary schools of other states; at least that they would not 
fail to keep pace with the progress of general improvement in our own. Facts 
compel your committee to say, that, in their opinion, they have done neither. 
The States of New-York and Massachusetts begin a/ready, to challenge a supe- 
riority for their common schools, although it is but a few years since they looked to 
Connecticut for their models, and sought the aid of her wisdom. The academies 
of this State have never been cheered with a solitary gieam of legislative bounty, 
and seem to be wholly excluded from the pale of legislative sympathies; yet 
many of them have flourished. The University of this city has risen chiefly by its 
own energies, and urged its way to eminence with little aid from the State which 
it exalts and adorns. Yet common schools, on which, as on a favorite child the 
public resources have been lavished with great liberality, but with little care, have 
been gradually declining in their relative standing. The result of the experiment 
has decided that no appropriations of money will secure the increasing prosperity 
of schools. They lighten the burden of the people, but they also diminish, and 
for that reason perhaps, their interest in these institutions. While your committec 
are reluctant to believe, with many of the most enlightened men with whom they 
have corresponded in relation to the subject, that the common schools are in no 
better condition than they would have been had they received no aid from the 
State, they are confirmed in the opinivn that they have fallen far short of that ex- 
cellence which they might have attained. 


A reform in that part of the system relating to books, while it would promote 
economy, seems indispensable to the success of the schools. ‘The continual fluc- 
tuation in the use of books with which the schools are inundated, subjects the pa- 
rents to a heavy expense, and prevents that uniformity without which there can 
be no classification—a principle highly conducive to success in every grade of in- 
struction. The selections are, not unfrequently, made with little judgement, and 
many books are used, fit only to corrupt the taste or the morals of youth.—The 
important business of preparing elementary books, has been left, too much, to un- 
skilful hands—to men who have betrayed at every step, their utter ignorance oi 
the first principles of the pisiosophy of the mind, a science to which the higher 
departments of education are greatly indebted, but whose aid has been little 
sought after in the lower, where it is most needed. This is an evil which the,Je- 
gislature, and the legislature only, can remedy. 


Our elementary books shoald possess a more national character. The elements 
of our history, of our civil and political institutions, and of our religion, should be 
engraven on the memory of every child, and its earliest associations should be 
those of an American, a Republican, and a Christian. In this way, may 
the men of future generations be trained for the responsibility which awaits them, 
and become the safe depositaries of the rich inheritance which we pow enjoy. 


As it respects the qualifications of teachers, a matter of vital importance to the 
improvement of schools, the law has made no requisitions, but has left the subject 
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entirely to the discretion of the School Visiters. Your committee are of opinion 
that something would be gained by specifying the requisite qualifications, assuming 
for a standard such as are already possessed, with a distinct intimation that it is 
the policy of the State, gradually to raise this standard. 


The condition of every school, as it regards the books used, the number of pu- 
pils, the branches taught, the time the school has been continued, the expenditures, 
with simijar facts, should be presented annually to the legislature and to the pub- 
lic. ‘This would hiave the two-fold effect of obtaining thot information which 
would enlighten the path of legislation in future, and of operating as a powerful 
stimulus to the career ofimprovement. A knowledge of the fact, that the eye of 
the State, is watching their movements, aud that their actual and comparative 
standing is to be known to the public, can hardly fail to increase the fidelity of 
teachers, the industry of pupils, and the zeal of parents. 

The inefficiency of the system, has, in the opinion of your committee, arisen 
chiefly from the neglect of ‘supervision on the part of the State. No measures 
have been taken to ascertain the actual condition of common schools Their 
internal management, their character and prospects, have not sufficiently engaged 
the attention of the legislature. 

With a view to invigorate and improve the system, the committee recommend 
the appointment of a Superintendent of Common Schools, whose duty it shall be 
to recommend suitable books to the adoption of School Visiters, and such modes 
of instruction and government as he may deem most expedient; and from the 
reports of the several School Societies, to prepare and present to the legislature, 
annually, a report, so far as he may obtain information, showing the actual con- 
dition of every schoo! in the State, together with his proceedings for the year. 

The committee further recommend that the duties of the superintendent of 
common schools be discharged by the Secretary of State, for the time being. 


The fact that on these institutions, the great body of the people must ever de- 
pend, exclusively, for the means of education, invests them with a paramount 
importance, and establishes their claim to the peculiar and increasing regard of 
the Legislature. Of the 206 members who compose this honorable body, more 
than 180 are indebted for their education, entirely or chiefly, to common schools. 
Such men, it is confidently believed, while they are laudably employed in em- 
bellishing the structure of civil society, and in giving it a fair exterior, will not 
suffer its foundations to go to decay.—All which, with the accompanying bill for 
a public act, is respectfully submitted. 

In behalf of the Committee, Haw ey Otmsreap, Chairman. 


GYMNASIUM IN BOSTON. 


[When the article p. 436. was inserted, the subjoined Report had not appeared ; 
and as the subject is one of the deepest interest to the well-being of the community, 
and to the prosperity of education, we presume its importance will be thought 
sufficient to justify our returning to the intelligence respecting the gymnasium, and 
presenting it in fuller detail. | 

At a meeting of citizens of Boston, held at the Exchange Coffee House, on 
Thursday the 15th day of June, current, Mr. William Sulivan was chosen Chair- 
man, and Mr. Charles P. Curtis, Secretary. 

It appeared that the city authorities had granted the use of a piece of land at 
the westerly end of Boylstun street, (lately the site of the Ropewalk,) for two years 
from the Ist of May, 1826,—and that one or more instructers could be had to 
conduct the exercises of the Gymnasium ; that sucn an Institution would develope 
the physical powers of the pupils therein, and direct the use of them, in the duties 
and rational amusements of social life, and essentially promote health and vigor ; 
that similar establishments in Europe had produced the effects expected from 
them ; and that the Gymnasium of the University bas produced the most saluta- 
ry and beneficial consequences among the students of that seminary; that far 
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less of bodily strength and vigorous health, are found among the young men in 
this city, and especially among the sedentary, than might be, if a very practica- 
ble change of habits were introduced ; and that a regular course of physical edu- 
cation would tend to prolong life, and to increase the proper enjoyment of it ; that 

m these, and similar views, it was unanimously resolved by this meeting : 

First. That it is expedient to attempt the establishment of a Gymnastic 
School in the city of Boston. 

Secondly. ‘Vhat William Sullivan, John C. Warren, George Ticknor, John G, 
Coffin, and John S. Foster, together with such an addition to their number as 
they may select, not exceeding five, be a committee to carry the first resolution 
into effect, in conformity with the public notice for calling this meeting ; that said 
committee be authorised to ask the voluntary contributions of the Citizens of Bos. 
ton, for the establishment of a Gymnasium, at such time, and in such manner, 
as they may think expedient; and to receive and apply such contributions in 
establishing the same. 

Thirdly. ‘That this meeting have received with great pleasure the deputation 
of or gentlemen from the University at Cambridge, and are benefitted and 
obliged by the information derived from this source ; that the interest which the 
members of the University have taken in the object of this meeting, is highly 
creditable to them; and is regarded as a pleasing demonstration of public spirit, 
and an honorable promise of future usefulness. 

The deputation from the University presented the subjoined letter, and verbal- 
ly explained the course of exercises at the College Gymnasium, and its beneficial 
effects. In behalf of this committee it was stated to the meeting, that the health 
of the students had been greatly improved ; that intellectual vigor was found to 
be the consequence of physical improvement ; that the diseases and inquietudes of 
feeble digestion, had disappeared from among the students ; that ‘ the demand 
for sensation’ too frequently supplied in unoccupied periods, by smoking, was now 
fully satisfied by the manly exercises of the Gymnasium ; that the regularity with 
which the course of instruction was pursued, from simple to masterly movements, 
was such as to secure the pupils from injurious accidents, and that they were sur- 
prised to find how easily and securely exercises might be performed, which 
would seem to the uninstructed ‘ difficult, if not impracticable ;’ that its social 
effects were not the least of its consequences to be valued, inasmuch as one com- 
mon interest, in a commendable pursuit, had broaght into contact and friendly 
feeling, those who might have passed the whole period of college life without 
being more to each other than mere strangers. 

Voted, That the transactions of this meeting be published. 

True copy of proceedings. 

Cuarues P. Curtis, Secretary. 


Letter of the Deputation from the University. 


To the Chairman of the Committee on the subject of establishing a Gymnasium in 
Boston. 


Sir—Perceiving, by your address to the citizens, published on the 12th inst. in 
the Advertiser, that you have in consideration, the establishment of a Gymnasium 
for the city of Boston, the students of Harvard University, members of the Gym- 
nasium there, have thought proper to address to you a few remarks, which you 
are at liberty to use as you see fit. 

At a full meeting of the members of the Gymnasium, holden in College Chapel, 
on the 13th inst. it was voted to express our opinion on the subject of your ad- 
rs a the undersigned were appointed a committee to carry that resolution 

to t. 

From the short experience we have had in gymnastic exercises we believe them 
highly beneficial, and we feel a sincere desire that others should participate in 
the advantages to be derived from them. The improvement in health has been 
perceptible, and general, among all those who have engaged in them. The 
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cheerfulness which they produce, and the increased agility which results from 
them, are remarkable. The mind sympathises with the body, and is equally acted 
on. - All idle apprehensions of danger have long since been removed ; and we are 
surprised at the ease with which we perform motions, that at first seemed diffi- 
oult, if not impracticable. ; 

We are glad to find physical education gaining ground; and hope it may soon 
become a regular part of the system of education. The soldier, sailor, traveller, 
and men of many mechanical employments, find the accomplishments of the gym- 
nasium of the first necessity in their daily business ; and in cases of emergency, 
they are of the highest importance in every walk of life. The object of this com- 
munication is not however, to enter into an argument on the proposed establish- 
ment, but simply to express the pleasure we feel, that such a one is in contem- 
plation ; and to assure you, that so far as can be argued from its popularity here, 
you have the highest prospect of success. With the highest respect, &c. 

John H. W. Page, Edward North, Robert Rantoul, Jr., Sensors; Ben. T. 
Crowninshield, Epes Sargent Dixwell, Juniors; S. M. E. Kittle, R. C. Win- 
throp, Charles C. Emerson, James Jackson, Jr., Sophomores; Benj. M. Saul, 
Benigno Davenport, W. H. Channing, F'reshmen. 


Harvarp University, Cambridge, June 14, 1826. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Messrs. Monroe and Francis, Boston, have just printed an edition of Miss 
Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, arranged in a different manner from any other here- 
tofore published—having put Harry and Lucy in one volume, F'rank in one vo- 
lume, and Rosamond in two volumes, with the addition of cuts from original de- 
signs made by Mr. D. C. Johnstone of this city. Each of the works can be sold 
separate, and will be an excellent book for reading inclasses, The first one has 
already been introduced in this way. 

We have seen copies of the new edition of Harry and Lucy and of Frank. 
The books are neatly excuted: if used as reading books, they will be found as 
useful in their sphere as the Encyclopedia is to adults: that they possess the ad- 
ditional advantage of being highly entertaining we need hardly say. We cor- 
dially wish the publishers success in their excellent undertaking. In our next 
number we shall take up these volumes individually, as their importance demands. 


REV. MR. NEWLAND’S ESSAY ON EDUCATION. 


The principles laid down by Mr. Newland are these: 1. That exercise is the 
chief means of cultivating and improving the mind. 2. That the kndwledge al- 
ready m the student’s possession should be employed as the means of conducting 
him to some higher attainment. 3. That association is a consideration of great 
importance in tuition. The concluding observations of the essay are these: |. 
That the Christian religion should form a part of every system of education. 2. 
That care should be taken, in an academical education, not to weaken the in- 
fluence of filial and parental affection. 3. That in every system of education, 
pains should be taken to prevent the loss of time.—Lond. Evan. Mag. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Since last year, it appears, that there have been added to the Central Schools 
500 boys and 300 girls. Since the commencement of the Institution, there have 
been educated 16,120 boys, and 7,290 girls—in all 24,010, 

There are 60 Assistant Schools in London, at which 10,000 children are edu- 
cated. ¥ 

In Ireland there were at first only 261 Schools ; to these 1,500 have been added. 
The number of children educated amounts to 100,000; and 200 masters and 300 
mistresses, are at present receiving instruction for that country. The total num- 
ber of instructers at present is 1,171, among whom gratuities to the amount of 
L 6,250 have been distributed. _The number of cheap books sold last year was 
122,000, and, since the commencement of the Institution, 1,089,703. 





NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCa‘TION: 


A Gazetteer of the State of New Hampshire,—by John Farmer and 
Jacob B. Moore.—Embellished with an accurate Map of the State, 
and several other Engravings: By Abel Bowen. Concord: 1823. 
12mo. pp. 276. 


A work like this for every state in the Union, would be a valuable acquisition 
to every school and every family, as well as to persons engaged in business, and 
individuals actuated merely by curiosity, or by a desire for useful information. 
This gazetteer furnishes a fund of intelligence such as most persons have occasion 
for in their daily occupations or engagements. It seems well adapted to produce 
in the great body of the population of New-Hampshire, particularly, a taste for 
historical reading, for statistics, and topography ; as well as an attachment to 
the scenes, the society, and the institutions of their native State. 

But it is in schools that its use will produce the best results. The early use of 
the gazetteer will cherish a spirit of attentive observation, and of useful imvesti- 
gation; and give a seasonable and practical direction to the mental habits of 
youth, which cannot fail to produce a manly and intelligent patriotism in the 
bosom of manhood. 

It has been justly regretted that, whilst many school books furnish so much 
information in the science of Geography, few afford the means of acquiring 
the details of local and topographical knowledge which are serviceable to the 
business of life. So much of the work before us is presented in the gazetteer form, 
that it is not so well adapted to school use as it might otherwise have been. Still 
while the whole work will be found very interesting as a reading book for schools, 
there are upwards of sixty pages of it devoted to a regular topographical sketch 
of the State ; and it is this part of the volume which will be found best adapted 
to the general purposes of instruction. 

As the limits of a notice forbid our indulging in further remarks, we will only ex- 
press our hope that the State of Massachusetts will soon be furnished with a simi- 
Jar volume. The present work seems to be carefully and successfully executed. 
Its circulation will, we hope, correspond to its merits, and amply remunerate the 
enterprise and diligence of its compilers. We subjoin its leading topics. 

*]. A general view of the State of New-Hampshire, comprehending the boun- 
daries area ; divisions ; face of the country ; soil and productions ; climate ; 
health and longevity; mountains; lakes and rivers; canals; turopikes and 
bridges; geology and mineralogy; government and laws; revenue and ex- 
penses ; militia; population ; manufactures and commerce ; literary institutions ; 
education ; manners and customs ; religion; societies; banks; state house ; 
penetentiary ; curiosities; Indians ; and history. 

II. A general view of the Counties, topographical and historical ; with statisti- 
cal tables, exhibiting the number of meeting-houses, school-houses, taverns, stores, 
mills, factories, &c. in each. 

Ill. A general description of Towns, and of all the mountains, lakes, ponds, 
rivers, &c., comprehending 1. A concise description of the several towns in the 
state, in relation to their boundaries, divisions, mountains, lakes, ponds, &c. 2. 
The early history: of each town ; names of the first settlers, and what were their 
hardships and adventures; instances of longevity, or of great mortality ; and 
short biographical notices of the most distinguished and useful men. 3. A con- 
cise notice of the formation of the first churches in the several towns ; the names 
of those who have been successively ordained as ministers, and the time of their 
settlement, removal or death. Also, notices of permanent charitable and ether 
institutions, literary societies, &c.° 
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Friend of Youth ; or anew selection of Lessons, in Prose and Verse, 
for Schools and Families, to imbue the Young with sentiments of Piety, 
Humanity, and universal Benevolence : By Noah Worcester, D. D. 
Second edition. Boston: 1823. 12mo. pp. 276. 


At a time when science and information are made the leading subjects even in 
the compilation of books of reading lessons, it would seem very desirable that the 
grand principles which breath peace and good will into the hearts of men, should 
have a volume devoted to them. 

A moral reading-book was much wanted for the use of schools and families ; and 
the Friend of Youth seems excellently suited to the purpose. It teaches by ex- 
ample, rather than by precept. It contains numerous ilustrations, from history, 
and other sources, of the virtues which it aims to inculcate. That this is the 
most successful, as well as the most interesting method of instructing the young, 
is a truth familiar to all attentive parents and teachers. 

Much good will probably result in after life to the young reader of this book. 
He will be trained up in a rooted aversion to the exercise of cruelty in every shape ; 
whether he sees the passions vented on man or beast, on individuals or communi- 
ties. He will enter on the stage of manhood prepared to co-operate with every 
benevolent effort public or private, and especially to devote all his influence to 
the success of those institutions which aim at the extermination of war. 

A few questions at the close of each section would have contributed to the 
moral influence of the work; the intelligent teacher, however, will not omit to 
put these orally to his pupils. : 


Discourses on Cold and Warm Bathing ; with remarks on the effects 
of drinking cold water in warm weather.—By Jobn G. Coffin, M. D. 
A second edition. Boston, 1826. 12mo. pp. 70. 


Physical education has few aids more important than that of bathing. But 
none in so common use has been so perverted or misunderstood. Dr. Coffin’s 
manual will be found a very serviceable guide to individuals who occasionally 
or customarily resort to this pleasant expedient for renovating the energies of the 
corporeal system, and confirming and prolongirg health. 

Bathing requires attention to render it a healthful and beneficial practice ; and 
parents who are desirous of exercising a judicious superintendence over this de- 
partment of their children’s physical improvement will derive much benefit from 
this treatise. 

The season of the year, as well as the republication of Dr. Coffin’s tract prompts 
us to suggest the following question.— Would it not be advantageous, in cities at 
least, to have a place assigned for the purpose of bathing, where youth might 
without exposure or risk, enjoy the benefit of this exercise? But little expense 
would be incurred to procure the requisite accommodations and a careful superin- 
tendent. : 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Son of a Genius ; a Tale for the use of Youth. By the Au- 
thor of the History of an Officer’s Widow and Family, Clergyman’s 
Widow and Family, &c. Boston. 18mo. pp. 216. ’ 


Mrs, Hoffland’s powers as a writer for the young have been often and deeply 
felt by the juvenile reader. In the present instance the sympathies of youth are 
finely touched, and to a fine moral issue. 

_ The lesson which is read on the evils of instability of purpose, and of a false re- 
liance on genius, is a very impressive one: it abounds with the most forcible and 
pathetic illustrations. The story cannot be read but with the deepest interest ; 
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and if the tears which it draws from the youthful reader are unaccempanied by 
good resolutions—no pains certainly have been spared by the writer to produce 
such a result. 

We would not have occupied our readers’ time with remarks on a book so well 
known in some parts of this country, if we had not known.that the sale and the cir- 
culation of children’s books, is apt—more than any other branch of publishing and 
bookselling business—to be regulated by local and pecuniary considerations , and 
that, accordingly, in not a few places, many of the best books for children never 
find their way into general use. 


The Deformed Boy : by the Author of Redwood &c. Boston, 1826. 


18mo. pp. 40. ‘ 

It is a circumstance on which we may congratulate parents and all, indeed, who 
take an interest in the progress and improvement of the young, that a writer pos- 
sessed of the qualifications of the author of Redwood, has turned her attention to 
the department of books for children. The literary rank of such works does not 
hold up to authors the reward of distinguished fame. But there is none of the 
walks of literature in which a benevolent and accomplished mind may dispense 
more gratification, or confer more sure and lasting benefits. 

The Deformed Boy is a narrative from real life ; and, like all other judicious 
selections from the great volume of truth, has as many charms as the brightest fic- 
tion. A little more simplicity of thought and plainness of style, in the didactic 
parts of the book, would be improvements of value. But the story itself is told in 
an easy gg natural way,; and the moral impressions it produces, are all of the 
best kind. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received since our last : 

Prospectus of the Polytechnic School, Schenectady, New-York. 

School Exercises and Advertisement of the La Fayette Female Seminary, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

A friendly correspondent has urged the importance of the maternal department 
of education, and the propriety of giving it a more defiaite place in the pages of the 
journal. We agree with our correspondent in what he has suggested ; and if there 
has been any apparent neglect of a subject of so much importance, it has arisen 
solely from a desire to take up this department of our work to the best advantage. 
We wished in the first place to accumulate and furnish facts, which, in this as well 
as every other subject, we think the safest and the most beneficial method of pro- 
ceeding. In forming theories we may err, and in attempting to lay down rules we 
may dogmatise, rather than instruct; but in tracing and stating facts we secure 
ourselves comparatively from error and injury. Besides, every reflecting mother 
wil) have and ought to have, her own views and plans by which to educate her chil- 
dren, What mothers as well as all other instructers need for guidance, is, access to 
facts of successful and of unsuccessful experiment. We hoped, when commencing 
the journal, that parents of experience and of skill would aid us in this way more ex- 
tensively than they have done. Meantime we have not neglected this department. 
Many valuable ideas for the guidance of parents have been presented in our articles 
on infant schools, and in ‘taking notice of children’s books we have endeavored to 
keep the superintending care of mothers always in view. 

In our present number.our correspondent will find some interesting thoughts on 
maternal influence; and among the * Questions on Education’ are some which can- 
not fail to suggest many valuable hints to mothers for the physical education of in- 
fants. 

The illness of a contributor, on whom we had placed much reliance in this de- 
partment of our work, has delayed an article more expressly designed to aid the 
efforts of mothers ; and which will form the introduction to a regular series of arti- 
cles under this head. 





